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Economic History of the Maritime Provinces 
EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


Dr. S. A. Saunders was retained by the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations to assist 
Dr. Mackintosh in his work for the Commission (The Economic 
Background of Dominion-Provincial Relations) and to prepare 
@a special study on the economic history of the Maritimes. 

Dr. Saunders was asked to deal in particular with the historical 
background, outlining the position of the Maritimes at 
Confederation and describing the effect of the impact of 
national policies and of other factors which influenced their 
economic development. 

The method of presentation and any expressions of 
Opinion are solely the responsibility of Dr. Saunders, and not 
of the Commission. 

The study opens with a review of the 1850-80 period, 
the heyday of Maritime prosperity. Dr. Saumers shows, how- 
ever, that the period was a transitional one, and already 
forces were at work which were undermining the basis of the 
whole economy, dependent as it was on changing trade relation- 
ships and transportation techniques. The remaining decades 
of the century saw increasing pressure on the staple export 
industries and relative failure in the Maritime efforts to 
reorient their economy within the framework of the new 
economic policies of the Dominion. 

The Maritimes shared, although proportionately less 
than most parts of the country, in the great expansion from 
1896 to the War, and the economy appeared to have adapted 
itself to the changed circumstamces amd to have established a 
new equilibrium and a basis for moderate expansion. The War 
brought feverish activity, but also an aftermath in which 
Maritime industry, with an inflated cost structure and 
demoralization of some of its specialized export markets, 


found itself in distress. 
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Historical Summary of the Economic Development 
or the Maritime Provinces 
1. The Maritime Colonies in 1850 

For the purpose of the present discussion, the year 
1850 may be taken as a convenient and suitable ele ile point. 
By 1850, the British North American colonies had just about 
reached their majority. Preferences in the British West Indian 
markets had disappeared and preferences in the United Kingdom 
market were being rapidly diminished. The Enabling Act (1846) 
and responsible government (conceded in both Nova Scotia and 
Canada in 1848) made complete fiscal freedom inevitable in the 
course of a few years. In 1849, the repeal of the Navigation 
Acts removed all restrictions upon colonial shipping. These 
restrictions had become irksome, especially to the Maritime 
colonies, after the cessation of preferences in the British 
West Indies, and after it had become obvious that preferences 
in the United Kingdom would soon be terminated. By 1850, too, 
the tide of immigration that had swept over British North 
America during most of the first half of the nineteenth century 
had virtually ceased in the Maritime colonies. On the other 
hand, the Maritime colonies, which had developed as commercial 
colonies of an overseas empire in an age when the chief 
instruments, both of world and of local commerce, were sails 
and wooden ships, were soon to be seriously affected by the 
revolution in transportation: railways were to unite inland 
communities; steam was to challenge the age-old supremacy of 
sail; and the iron ship was to displace the wooden ship. 

As with mest other colonies under the old colonial 
system, the economy of the Maritime colonies was based primarily 
upon the production of a few staples for export. Two staples, 
fish and forest products, were of special importance: the first 
was of primary interest to Nova Scotia; the second, to New 
Brunswick. For fish, the most important market was the British 


West Indies, fcllowed fairly closely by the United States, 
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and there was some trade with the Spanish West Indies and with 
Mediterranean and South American countries. Of the forest 
products exported, most went to the United Kingdom though some 
sawn lumber from Nova Scotia went to the British West Indies, 


and Nova Scotia and New Brunswick had a small trade with the 
United States, Agriculture, except in Prince Edward Island, 


was not on an export basis. It was chiefly self-sufficing or 


ancillary to lumbering, fishing, and other industries. Among 
mineral products, lime, gypsum, and grindstones had long been 
exported to the United States and more recently small quantities 
of coal had been added to the list. Shipbuilding had become a 

. major industry, ships being built for fishing and colenial trade, 
as well as for sale renee Apart from shipbuilding, there 

was virtually no manufacturing except on a domestic scale. 

For the Maritime colonies external markets and sources 
of supply were of vital importance, During the first half of 
the nineteenth century most of the exports went to British 
countries, but as the pericd progressed, the United States and 
other foreign countries took an increasing amount and an 
increasing proportion of the total. Trade figures for the period 
1831 to 1851 show a good deal of trade between the colonies, a 
very substantial export trade from Nova Scotia to the British 
West Indies, a declining trade from New Brunswick to the British 
West Indies, and very little trade, either relatively or 
absolutely, direct from Prince Edward Island to the British 
West Indies. Of the three colonies, New Brunswick was most 
dependent upon the United Kingdom market, which took from two- 
thirds to three-quarters of New Brunswick's exports during the 
twenty years from 1831 to 1851. 

Of imports into each of the three colonies, apart from 


these products that came from neighbouring colonies, the 

(1) In 1849 there were 89 ships with a tonnage of 14,689 built in 
Prince Edward Island; 221 with a tonnage of 29,422, in Nova Scotia; 
and 119 with a tonnage of 39,280 in New Brunswick. In Prince 
Edward Island, ships were built largely for sale to other colonies; 
in Nova Scotia, fcr fishing and the provincial carrying trade;and, 
in New Brunswick, for sale abroad. The importance of the carrying 
trade to Nova Scotia is illustrated by the fact that in 1846, ofa 
total of 252,000 tons registered in British North America, 

141,000 tons were registered in Nova Scotia. 
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chief sources were the United Kingdom and the United States, 
From the United Kingdom came considerable quantities of 
manufactured goods; and from the United States, foodstuffs, 
and towards the end of the period, an increasing amount of 
manufactured goods and West Indian products. The heavy export 
trade from New Brunswick to the United Kingdom assisted in 
making that colony a heavy importer of United Kingdom commo- 
dities. Many British-made goods and many West Indian products 
reached the Maritime colonies indirectly through the United 
States, owing to the heavier trade from the United Kingdom 
and the West Indies to United States ports, and the triangular 
route of many timber vessels from the Fundy part of New 
Brunswick, namely, from New Brunswick to the United Kingdom, 
to the United States, to New oe 
oe ine -Feriod, 1650 to 16e0 

The period 1850-1880 was one of economic as well as 
political transition for the Maritime eolonies. In 1850 they 
were still integrally united with the commercial system that 
had developed in the North Atlantic under the aegis of the old 
colonial system, but by 1880 they were rapidly becoming an 
integral part of the continental economy of the new Dominion, 
as they already were an integral part of its political system. 
The "pull" seawards, which had dominated the early economic 
history of the Maritime colcnies reached its maximum during 
this period and then began rapidly to decline. The peak of 
the shipbuilding industry in the Maritimes was reached in 1864, 
Confederation was consummated in 1867, the Intercolonial 
Railway was completed in 1876, and the national policy of 
protesotion was inaugurated in 1879. By 1850 railways had made 
little headway in either the British North American cclonies 
or the United States; but, by 1880, the whole North American 


continent was being rapidly railroaded. 


(2) See Table No. 1 of the Appendix. 
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Throughout this Sha international water-borne 
commerce greatly ee ae primarily to a growth of 
the trade in bulky eras and with this greatly 


augmented international water-borne commerce went a greatly 


(2) 


augmented carrying power of the merchant navies of the world. 
By 1850 the steamship had not materially affected the position 
of the sailing vessel in the carrying trade, but by 1880 the 
Sailing vessel had been ousted from the most lucrative branches 


of the carrying trade and was ait ea ee less than half of 
6 
the water-borne commerce of the world. By 1880, todo, because 


of the larger size of vessels, the greater regularity of 
sailings, the higher cost of rail than of water transportation, 
and the increasing overhead with respect to both rail and 

water carriers, the small or less advantageously situated 

ports had begun to decline, and a tremendous advantage had been 
given to ports with an extensive hinterland and a large volume 


of traffic. The effect of these changes upon the shipbuilding 


Pe 


industry of the Maritimes became abundantly clear before the 


period came to a close. Wooden shipbuilding in the Maritimes 


(3) The international water-borne commerce of the world is 
estimated to have been approximately 20,000,000 tons in 1840, 
to have averaged 56,000,000 tons for the decade 1861-1870, and 
88,000,000 tons for the decade 1871-80, and to have stood at 
#1S,000,000 tons in 1680, 


(4) In 1840, there were 1,400,000 tons of coal exchanged in 
international water-borne commerce, and this figure had increased 
GO 29,200,000 tons by 1880. tTIron increased from 1,100,000 tons 
in 1840 to 8,500,000 tons in 1880; grain increased from 1,900,000 
tons in 1840 to 16,800,000 tons in 1880; and timber increased 
from 4,100,000 tons in 1840 to 9,000,000 tons in 1880. 


(5) The total carrying power of vessels has been estimated at 
approximately 10,500,000 tons for 1840, at°21,700,000 tons for 
1860, at 25,100,000 tons for 1870 and at 37,900,000 Tones. Lor 
LS60:, 


(6) In 1840, steamships accounted for 14.0% of total carrying 
power; in 1860, for 31.5%; in 1870, for 48.8%; and in 1880, for 
61.5%. In 1880, out of a total tonnage of 20,280,000 steam 
vessels accounted for only 5,880,000 tons, but owing to the 
greater speed of the steamship and its greater carrying capacity, 
the steamship is considered in these estimates to have feur 

times the carrying power of the sailing vessel of equal tonnage. 
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reached its peak, as already stated, in 1864, and although it 
maintained a high level for ancther decade, it fell off 


rapidly thereafter, This is borne out by details given in 


Table No. 2 of the Appendix. 
Throughout this period the range of markets in which 


the Maritimes bought and sold was continually widening. Nova 


Scotia made good progress in opening up markets in the foreign 
West Indies, and New Brunswick increased the range of her 
markets for forest products. The relative importance of the 
chief markets, to as late as 1871, may be seen in Table No. l 
of the Appendix. 

The export trade increased considerably throughout 
this period, especially exports of fishery products from Nova 
Scotia, of forest products from New Brunswick, and of agricultural 
products from Prince Edward Island. kExports of potatoes from 
both Neva Scotia and Prince Edward Island i itleoas ok but for a 
large range of agricultural products bath New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia became more dependent upon outside sources of 
supply. Exports of coal rose rapidly during the period of 
the Reciprocity Treaty and fell off rapidly thereafter. Exports 
of mineral products, cther than coal; seem to have been higher 
at the end of the period than at the beginning, but the gain 
was not very great and was certainly not continuous. 

The diversity ef economic activities in the Maritimes 
and the relative importance of the various branches of industry 
in the export trade can be seen in Table No. 3 of the Appendix. 

The railway building programme had got under way in 
New Brunswick by 1853, in Nova Scotia by 1854, and in Prince 
Edward Island by 1871. By 1866 New Brunswick had 218 miles of 
railway, and Nova Scotia 147 miles; and by the same date Nova 
Scotia had spent on the construction of railways $7.5 million, 


(7) 
and had paid out in interest on railway debt $2.5 million. 


me ee. 


(7) See Professor Creighton's study British North America at 
Confederation, especially chapters VII and XI for the effects of 
railways on the public finance systems of the various cclonies. 
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The completion of the European and North American Railway in 
1871 and of the Intereolonial Railway in 1876 linked the 
Maritime Provinces with the continental area, and by the close 
of the period a network of railways had begun to spread over 
the three provinces, By 1882 the three Maritime Provinces had 
1,577 miles of railways, 

From the preceding discussion, brief as it is, three 
things stand out clearly: (1) the Maritimes were very 
Sensitive to world-wide economic forces; (2) these forces 
favoured the Maritimes throyghout most of the period but becane 
adverse in the late 1870's; and (3) the revolution in land and 
water transportation was forcing the Maritimes to look landwards 
rather than seawards in their search for economic advantages, 
So far, no more than mention has been made of the Reciprocity 
Treaty with the United States, or of Confederation, each of 
which was extremely important to the people of these colonies; 
but important as they were, neither was fundamental in 
determining the economic trends in the Maritimes during this 
period. 

3, The Reciprocity Treaty 

The break-up of the old colonial system in the middle 
of the century was fraught with far-reaching consequences for 
all the British North American colonies, but the colony of 
Canada was far more apprehensive and far more seriously 
affected than were the Maritime colonies. This is evidenced 
by the appearance in Montreal, in 1849, of the Annexation 
Manifesto, and by the vigour with which the colony of Canada 
pushed for the Reciprocity Treaty with the United States to 
provide an alternative sheltered market for the sheltered 
imperial markets already lost, Exports from all the 
colonies to the United States had for some time been 
on the increase, but before the Reciprocity Treaty was 


consummated the colony of Camada had a much larger stake, 
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(a) This table is based upon figures appearing in T 


oye 
both absolutely and relatively, in the American market than had 
the Maritime colonies. Furthermore, the colony of Canada was 
far more dependent upon American transportation facilities than 


were the Maritime colonies. Although these points are freely 


admitted om all sides, there is, however, a widespread belief 


that the Meritime colonies actually gained more from the 
Reciprocity Treaty than did the colony of Canada. 

Exports from the Maritimes to the United States 
inereased greatly during the period of the Reciprocity Treaty, 
but the most rapid increase took place during the period of the 
Civil ‘ia However, the percentage increases for the colony 
of Canada exeeeded the percentage increases for Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick and for the Meritime colonies as a unit; 
the percentage thet experts from Canada to the United States 
constituted of total exports were much higher than corresponding 
percentages for the Maritime ee age exports per head 


from the colony of Canada to the United States were much higher 


than exports per head from the Maritime colonies to the United 


(8) See Table No. 4 of the Appendix. 


(9) Exports to the United States 
(1853 = 100) 

Year. Cenada Nova Scotia New Brunswick Prince Edward Is. 
a aaah ie ae ee a 

) fd) “70 0 
1853 100.0 POG 30 10050 LOG SO 
1860 AGG ee 160.6 vad @ Moe a Sew 
1864 aersy een) U7E 50 216.4 Bie ol 
1865 reels’ 260.4 297.40 4.37 4 
1866 364.6 ATS. od se 87 .2 


(a) 1864 is omitted for C anada because the figures available 
are for the half year only. 


(a) 


(10) Exports to the United 5S tates as Percentages of Total Exports 


Year Canada Nova Scotia New Brunswick Prince Eomene Is. 
Jo eas: jo ; 
1853 AB 25.8 yee! age “L(b} 
1854 45.4 25.5 8.8 10.7(b) 
1855 70.6 32.7 14.9 i eee ae 
1856 62.9 BO 1672 16.8(b) 
1857 54.9 Brat 17 3B 36.0 
1858 56.0 32.9 POLE A777 
M259 Glee 33.2 ooo 40.28 
1860 58.4 SSe7 ot 38 .7(b) 
1861 43,1 26.4 18.5 29.7(b) 
1862 49.3 Ses EA 29.7(b) 
1863 ayaa 28.5 25.2 50.4 
1864 62.5 BAT 25.0 38.2 
1865 59.3 41.0 31.4 42.7) 
1866 70.4 40.1 20 8.8 


(ob) Experts to all fereign sountricos (i.e. non-British). 
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able No.4 of the Appendix. 
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States. This latter circumstance is most impressive, because 
total exports per head were much higher for the Meritime colenies 
than for the colony of Canada, 

Much of the prosperity during the latter years of the 
Reciprocity Treaty must be attributed to the fortuitous cir- 
cumstances arising out of the Civil War. The influence of the 
American Civil War seems seldom to Hates ear given sufficient 
weight, but thet the Meritime colonies benefited greatly is 
apparent when it is realized: (1) that the American merchant 
marine dropped from 2,496,894 tons in 1861 to 1,387,566 tons 
in 1866; (2) that the Americen fishing fleet dropped from 204,197 
tons im 1862 to 98,231 tons in 1866; and (3) thet tidy fortunes 
were made in running the blockade with war supplies to the 
Southvand cotton.to,ingland. Theres is also to, be taken) into 
Seana the advantages accruing from the disturbance to production 
and prices in the northern States. By 1865 war time prices were 
move chan double the 1860 Level. 
4.Confederation 

Although the American market was more important to the 
colony of Canada than to the Maritime colonies, and, although 
exports of commodities from the Maritime colonies to the United 
States were greatly increased by factors unrelated to the 
Reciprocity Treaty, nevertheless the Americen market was very 
important to all British North America, and the prospect of the 
abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty was viewed with apprehension 
in all quarters. As a partial offset to the loss of the 
American market it seems clear that many favoured the union of 


the British North American colonies. 


er Caput - Year 1860 


(11) Exports to the United States 


Canada $7.05 
Nova Scotia Geoo 
New Brunswick 4.78 


Prince Hdward Is. 4.79 
Maritime colonies 0.66 
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For many years before the union of the British North 
American colonies had become an digetie phate existed the idea 
that these British colonies would ultimately become one 
political umit. Reasons for the existence and persistence of 
this idea are not difficult to find. The colonies had a 
common allegiance, im that they were British, and a common 
——e im the United States of America. The likelihood of 
union with the United States seems now to have been remote, 
except through conquest. The possibility of conquest by the 
United States helped to quicken and strengthen the feeling of 
unity among the colonies. More important than the military 
threat was the commercial threat of the United States. Nova 
Seotia had fought long to keep the United States out of the 
British West Indies, and longer to keep United States fishermen 
out of the fishing grounds of British North A merica. The 
three Maritime colonies resented restrictive United States 
shipping regulations, and the refusal on the part of the United 
States to admit for registry vessels that were built in British 
North America. The colonies had to carry om their diplomacy 
with the rest of the world through the Colonial Office in London, 
and, in doing so, often found that they held many interests in 
common. 

There is an obvious geographical relation between the 
north shore and the south shore of the St. Lawrence, and his- 
torically the two areas have never differed in their political 
allegiance for any considerable length of time. Following the 
conquest by the English, some Jersey and Guernsey merchants set 
up fishery establishments on both shores, from the Strait of 
Belle Isle on the north and Cape Breton on the south to Gaspe 
in the west. During the second and third quarters of the 
nineteenth century, the firm of Gilmour, Rankin and Company, and 
its subsidiaries, carried on extensive lumbcring operations in 
both New Brunswick and Lower Canada, and used Montreal as a 


centre through which supplies were secured and exchange operations 
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were transacted. lone to link the south shore and the 
nerth shore of the St. Lawrence by steamship connections were 
made repeatedly from the 1820's onwards, and finally, in 1858, 
a service that proved to be continucus was established. 

The colony of Canada, with the St. Lawrence ice-bound 
during part of the year, and with a large area walled in by the 
United States, had periodic attacks of claustrophobia. Its 
geographical isolation and its dependence upon United States 
ports for access to world markets were undoubtedly factors in 
stimulating the celony to seek uniom with the Maritime colonies, 
The Grand Trunk had been pushed eastwards to Riviere du Loup 
as early as 1862, with the Maritime colonies as its ultimate 
objective, and even as late as 1867 it was by no means certain 
that the bonding privilege through American territory would be 
continued. 

The Maritime colonies lacked any extensive hinterland 
upon which to draw for a large volume of traffic, and the American 
interior was well supplied with seaports far more accessible 
than either Saint John or Halifex. The absence of an extensive 
hinterland and the growing advantages, even before 1867, of a 
large volume of traffic were considerations always present with 
Maritime colonies' statesmen when considering transportation 
policy. The logic ef circumstances at the time seemed to 
suggest that the Maritime colonies could best solve their problems 
by direct rail cennectioms with the celony of Canada; and that 
the colomy of Canala, with its seaports ice-bound during the 
winter, and with its dependence upon American seaports, could 
best solve its problems by direct rail connection with the 
Maritime colonies. 

The fiscal weakness of the colony of Canada had been 
made evident before the railway era, and the railway-building 
pregrammes in the Maritime colonies, prior to Confederation,had 


meade evident the fiscal weakness of those colenies. By 1867, 
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the common problem of financing railway construction had 
undoubtedly added a powerful influence in favour of ANI, 
The prospects that Confederation would provide a 
larger market were brighter for the people of the colony of 
Canada than they were for the people of the colenies by the sea, 
with the possible exception of the coal interests in Cape Breton 
Island, who, by the middle of the 1866's had come to c.nsider 
that their future was bound up with a market in British Nortn 
America, rather than with the market in the United ee The 
trade of the Maritime colonies was far flung, and many, thsaugh 
not ali, of their exports had to be marketed in competition with 
Similar products exported from the sister colony of Canada, 
The Maritimes, teo, were relatively more dependent upon export 


(14} 
trade than was the colony of Canada, It is not to be wondered 


(12) One aspect of this influence can be illustrated by a short 
excerpt from E.M, Saunders, "The Life and Letters of the Rt. 
fon. ole Cneries Tupper, Bart.%'': 


"Dr. Tupper took with him to England, Provincial 6 per cent 
bonds of Nova Scotia to raise the money required to build 

the Pictou Railway, about $2,000,000. Messrs. Baring & 
Glyniz, the Nova Scotia Government's financial agents, said 
they could not obtain more than 95 per cent for them, Dr, 
Tupper told them that he expected Confederation would shortly 
be accomplished, which would raise Nova Scotia's credit, and 
asked them to hold the bonds as a collateral security and 
advance him the money at 6 per cent, This they did, and after 
Confederation had takem place, those bonds were sold for 112 
per cent." (p. 118) 


See also Professor Creighton's study, British North America at 
Wourecueration, oO. VIL, VILL; AE, 211. 


(13) Brown, Richard. “"The Coal Fields and Coal Trade of the 
Island cf Cape Breton.” London: 1871. 


(14) Trade Per Caput - 1860 
Exports imports Total. 
; $ ° es - 

Colony of Canada Te oe. LGe re HO429 
Nova Scotia 19,45 26.40 455,80 
New Brunswick Ligoo A Ue a ¥ 45.46 
Prince Edward Island 12,35 13589 BO eke 
Varitime colonies 17,89 BOL ae Eo eoO 


The figures for the Maritime colonies are slightiy inflated by the 
inclusion of intra-maritime trade, The figures do not include ' 
returns for ships sold abread; or short returns from in’and ports, 
an estimate of unrecorded exports from the cplony sf Canada to the 
United States; or invisible items, Invisible items were very 
important to the Maritime colonies, especially to Nova Scotia, 
because of the relatively large income from shipping freights, 
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at, therefore, that much of the discussion on Confederation centred 
about the problem of export trade. Critics pointed out the many 
commodities exported from the Maritimes that competed directly with 
commodities exported from the colony of Canada, and the greater 
dependence of the Maritimes upon export markets. The supporters of 
Confederation pointed out the considerable and growing market for > 
Nova Scotia coal in the St. Lawrence valley, the possibility of 
supplying fish to Ontario and ieee and the larger market that was 
opening up for manufactured A apr 

The assumption has often been made that Confederation brought 
immediate economic reverses to the Maritime Provinces, but such an 
assumption is hardly warranted, Admittedly, a short=lived trade 
recession occurred about the same time as Confederation, but a study 
of the period leads to the conclusion that this recession was due to 
the consequences of the Civil War and the abrogation of the Reciprocity 
Treaty. Although the export figures for 1868 were considerably below 
those of the peak years 1865 and 1866, by 1875 they had fully recovered 
all lost eee ae once allowance is made fcr incomparable elements 
in the figures for the two periods, The rate of increase in the popu- 
lation ae tne Maritime Provinces had been falling steadily sinse the 
middle of the century: from 24.6% for the decade 1851-1861 to 15.5% 
for the decade 1861-1871, and to 13.5% for the decade 1871-1881, 
This increase of 13.5% for the decade 1871-1881 compares quite favour- 
ably with 14.1% for Quebec and 18.9% for Ontario, both of which, 
especially Ontario, were much less mature economically than were the 
Maritime Bee | pet the decade 1870 to 1880 there was also 
a substantial increase in manufacturing: the number of establishments 
increased by almost 1800; capital investment by over $8 million; employ- 
ment by ower 12,000; amd the gross value of production by ower 


(18) 


$10.7 TUS UGK | Ie a 


(15) For survey of arguments sce Professor Creighton's study, c.VII. 
(16) See Appendix, Table 1. 

He See Appendix, Table 5, for population increases, 

(18) Bureau of Statistics, The Maritime Provinces in their Relation 


to the National Economy of Canada (1934) p. 71. 
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However, Confederation could not as yet have seriously 
affected the Seeucian Situation, True, the tariff rates were 
different from what they had been before Confederation, but 
Galt's tariff of 1866, which was taken over almost unchanged by 
the Dominion, was about the same as, or probably slightly lower 
than, the tariff that had been in effect in New Brunswick, and 
thovgh higher than the former rate in Nova Scotia, was not 
sufficiently higher to have had any considerable consequences, 
The customs tariff areas until 13879 at substantially the 
Samo devel as in 1867, ii Moreover, until the completion of the 
Intercolonial Railway in 1876, the Maritime Provinces were 
relatively isolated from the central Peppa iNT and trade with 
the central provinces had to follow old ae a condition 


Waich, in itself, would have prevented the flooding: of 


Maritime markets with the manufactures of Central Canada, 


an seaneeer: <A I FRR TE 


(19) See Professor Creighton's study, Section XI, subsection III, 
(20) The completion of the Buropean and North American to 


Portland in 1871 gave continuous though indirect rail service 
for vart of New Brunswick with Central Canada, 
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“that the Meritime colonies actually gained more from the 
Reciprocity Treaty than did the colony of Canada. 
Exports from the Maritimes to the United States 
increased greatly during the period of the Reciprocity Treaty, 


but the most rapid increase took place during the period of the 


ie 
: Gia. War. However, the percentage increases for the colony 
of Caneda excecded the percentage increases for Nova Scotia 
| (9) 
and New Brunswick and for the Meritime colonies as a unit; 
the percentage thet expcrts from Canada to the United States 
constituted of total exports were ana il than corresponding 
10 . 
percentages for the Maritime colonies; end exports -per bead 
from the colony of Canada to the United States were much higher 
than exports per head from the Maritime colonies to the United 
(8) See Table No. 4 of the Appendix. 
(9) Exports to the United States 
Le5o°" = FOC) 
tear Cenada Nova Scotia New Brunswick Prince Edward Is. 
%o q ey % 
1853 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1860 PAY Pe 160.6 205 28 “eed WES) 
1864 ee £76 <0 216.4 Ale 
1865 258.8 260.4 ook ao 487 4 
1866 064.6 eae. Od Few B7 6a 
(a) 1864 is omitted for C anada because the figures available 
are for the haif year only. (as 
& 
(10) Fxports to the United 'S tates as Percentages of Total ort 
Year Canada Nova Scotia New Brunswick Prince Edward Is. 
a % re “a % F 
, 1853 45.0 25.8 12.4 23,..b0b) 
1854 45.4 BO.o Spas 10.0) 
LB50 7046 Seat 14 49 re eS ; 
1856 62.9 10 ad 5 16.2 16.8(b) , 
1657 04.9 anaes ht BS) 56.0 
1858 Or U ee) rAd ey 41,7 
1859 61.4 JOee Bee 49.2 
1860 58.4 6 CoN ray Aegii 38.7(»b) 
Leo. 4361 26.4 Loos 29.7(»b) 
& 1862 4.9.3 Oe ob ZO we 29.7(b) 
1863 Dee ri a aS By 50.4 
1864 62.0 54.1 rags A ele pa 
1865 59 : 41.0 OLA £2 7p 
(n) 1866 Oe 40.1 Po i ese 
th This table is be tee: “upon figures appearing in Table No.4 of the Append 
" erts to all foreien ecuntrics: (i.e. non-British). 
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Tn the Maritime Provinces the period 1880-1900 was 
marked by a drastic reduction in the rate of growth of popula- 
tion, by far reaching changes in the economy of the region, 
and by a growing integration of the economy with the economy of 
the rest of the Dominion. The impact of technological changes 
in transportation was felt severely in the Maritime Provinces 
and the adjustments that these changes necessitated had to be 
made during a period of depression that was international, if, 
indeed, not world-wide in its incidence. Furthermore, the 
national policy of protection, inaugurated in 1879, was 
exerting its influence for good or seri ete the national 
transportation policy, which took shape during this period, 
was to have noticeable effects before the close of the century. 

The rate of growth of population in the Maritime 
Provinces had, by 1881, begun to slow down very considerably, 
but from 1881 to 1891 the increase was only 1.1%, and from 
1891 to 1901, only 1.5%. Emigration from the Maritime 
Provinces to other parts of North America became pronounced dur- 
ing the 1860's although it had been observed as occurring spora-~ 
dically from the beginning of the century, and it is estimated 
that by 1881 over 100,000 persons born in the Maritime Provinces 
were resident in the United States. During the years 1881-1900 
the tide of immigration to the United States continued to flow 
and the tide of immigration to the new areas of Canada set in. 
The population of the central provinces increased 9.6% during 
the decade 1881 to 1891, and 6.4% during the decade 1891 to 1901; 
and for the whole Dominion the increases were 11.8% from 1881 to 
1891 and 11.1% from 1891 to 1901. From these few figures it 


becomes clear that nowhere in the Dominion was expansion rapid 
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despite the opening up of the West with the Leta oman of the 
Canadian Pacific in 1886. From 1881 to 1891 approximately 
500,000 native-born Canadians emigrated to the United States, 
and, in addition to these, perhaps 800,000 immigrants to 
Canada moved on to other countries or returned Sc tea 

The railway-building programme during the twenty- 
One years following 1882 gave to the Maritime Provinces, by 
1903, 2,758 miles of railway, an increase over 1882 of 1,181 
miles, In 1889 the short line between Montreal and Saint 
John was completed, and the Maritime Provinees were then 
served by the Canadian Pacific Railway as well as by the 
Intercolonial Railway. In 1881 tho line from New Glasgow to 
Mulgrave was opened, providing through connections to Halifax 
from as far east as the Strait of Canso. By 1891 the road 
had been extended castwards to Sydney. Thmugh connections 
between Halifax and Yarmouth, via Windsor, Annapolis, and 
Digby, were established in 1891; but a line from Halifax to 
Yarmouth, along the south shore, was not completcd until 1906, 

The building of trunk line railways encouraged the 
inauguration of steamship services, and after the completion 
of the short line from Montreal to Saint John (1889), steam- 
ship services from the port of Saint John began to develop. 
In 1895 the Beaver Line transferred its terminus from Portland, 
Maine, to Saint John, New Brunswick, and was given a small mail 
subsidy by the Dominion government. Up to this time the 
contracts for mail subsidics made Maritime P¥ovinces’ ports 
merely ports of call. In 1897 mail subsidies were made appli- 
cable only to vessels that made their turn-rounds at Canadian 


ports. 
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(21) See Analysis of the Stages in the Growth of Population 
in Canada. Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1955, 
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In 1850 the United Kingdom subsidized a steamship 
line from Halifax to the West Indies, and another line from 
Halifax to Newfoundland, The West Indian service was continued 
until 1886, In 1881 there was inaugurated a steamship service 
between Canada and Brazil, subsidized by the governments of the 
two countries, and provision was made for calls at West Indian 
ports. When the British mail subsidy for the service from 
Halifax to the West Indies was terminated (1886), the Canadian 
government stepped in and subsidized a similar service, which, 
as the years went by, wee greatly increased, One year after 
the completion of the short line from Montreal to Saint John, 
the Canadian, West Indian, and ee American Steamship 
Company, Limited, began a service from the port of Saint John 
to.as far south as British Guiana, In 1888 there were from 
sixty to seventy sailing vessels trading from Halifax to the 
West Indies, and Halifax merchants were extremely critical of 
the new Dominion policy of subsidizing steamship services to 
the West Indies, After the middle eighties, the switch from 
sailing vessels to steam vessels was very rapid, especially 
in the West Indian trade, and the increasing amount of that 
trade that went through American ports was a factor of con- 
siderable importance to the Maritime inlets 

There had always been a considerable amount of 
commerce between the Maritime Provinces, especially Nova Scotia, 
sane Newfoundland, In 1850 the United Kingdom subsidized a 


steamship service between Halifax and Newfoundland, Steamship 


(22) "There are very few vessels belonging to the Maritime 
Provinces engag¢d in the West Indian trade, compared with what 
used to be employed.,.they are running between New York and 
the West Indies; whilst formerly they used to trade from ports 
in the Maritime Provinces," 

(D. H, C, Debates, March 14, 1890, Welsh.) 
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connections grew until, in 1895, there were, between Halifax 
and Newfoundland, four services, three to St. John's and 

one to the West Coast. In 1896, when the Newfoundland Railway 
from St. John's to Port-aux-Basques Was completed, a tri-weekly 
steamship service from Port-aux-Basques to Cape Breton was 
inaugurated, 

Halifax has enjoyed regular steamship connections 
with Liverpool since 1840. From 1840 to 1867 the Cunard 
steamships made Halifax a port of call. In 1867, when the 
Cunard steamships stopped calling, because the amount of 
business done did not justify the time lost, the Inman Line 
contracted to carry the mail between Halifax and Liverpool, 

In 1871 the Allan Line replaced the Inman Line in rcndcring 
this service. The differences between these pre- and post- 
Confederation services were that the pre-Confederation services 
were subsidized by the United Kingdom and were rendered during 
the entire year, wherens the post-Confederation services were 
subsidized by the Dominion government, and after 1876 were 
rendered during the winter only. 

With the coming of railways and the establishment 
of steamship connections with the larger seaports the coasting 
trade was stimulated, because cargoes were landed at the 
larger centres, whence they were distributed to smaller centres 
along the coast. In 1887 Sir Charles Tupper boasted that with 
increased rail connections in the Maritime Provinces and in the 
Province of Quebec had come an increase in the coasting trade 
of the Atlantic Provinces. The number of entries of coasting 
vessels in the four provinces increased from 21,325 in 1877 
to 53,3530 in 1887, and the gross tonnage entered increased 
TTOm Sool /-o ta very to 9.598.755 in 1657. Most of this 


increase was in the Maritime Provinces, as indicated by the 
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increase in the number of entries from 12,268 in 1877 to 
25,611 in 1887. Had Sir Charles been speaking ten years later, 
his account would not have been so glowing, because, as branch 
line railways were extended, these branch lines, and not the 
coasting vessels, re-distributed the commodi ties from the 
centres at which trade tended to concentrate. 

Railway building during the seventies had injured 
the small ports, but railwsy building during the cighties and 
nineties, coupled with more extensive steamship connevtions, 
severely crippled them, The effccts of these changes upon many 
of the seaports in the Maritime Provinces can be illustrated by 


a few remarks respecting Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. The registry 


of vessels reached its peak in Yarmouth in 1879, when there 

were registered 297 vessels with a tonnage of 153,515. By the 
beginning of 1884, the number of vessels registered had declined 
to 225 and the tonnage to 118,504. In 1884, there arrived the 
first steamer to bring cargo direct from England to Yarmouth. 
Steam continued to displace sail, and the larger ports to dis- 
place the smaller ports, and Yarmouth gradually became merely 

a Nova Scotian town, distinguished by steamship connections 
with Boston and New York. The downward turn in the fortunes of 
Yarmouth in the early 1880's is evident, also, in the record 


(23) 
of her Marine Insurance companies. Emphasizing the waning 


fortunes of Yarmouth, there came to that port, in 1882, an 
agency of the Boston Marine Insurance Company to replace the 
locally owned and controlled companies that were so rapidly 


closing their doors, 


| aN oe ae 


(23) Yarmouth Marine Insurance Ass'n. = founded 1857,closed 1883, 


Acadian Insurance Company, ~ i" (Shay S 188i. 
Commercial Insurance Company, ~ " RSGA D3 tit 1886, 
Atlantic Insurance Company, - LeGu nue 1881. 
Pacific Insurance Company, _ ep BOM G eed 1882, 
Oriental Insurance Company, - " LO74,.)-" 1883. 
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Financial institutions, as well as the telegraph, 
the railway, and the steamship, played a part in hastening 
the transition from the old economic structure based on wood and 
Wind to the new economic structure based on steel and stcam. 

In 1907 shipments of fish from Gaspe to Mediterrancan ports 
were being sent by rail to New York, thence by stcamship to 
their ultimate destination, whereas a few years earlier practi-~ 
¢ally all had been sent in sailing vessels direct, The change 
in route and in the method of transport was attributed, not 

to the saving in time, but to the fact that banks vould make 
advances when the shipments went by rail and steamer, whereas 
they would not make advances when the shipments went by sailing 
vessels, 

As shipbuilding declined, as more and more of the 
locally-owned and locally-operated vessels Went out of existence, 
as forest resources became relatively exhausted in some of the 
better farming areas, and as urban population grew, agriculture 
showed a tendency to become more.specialized, as evidenced by 
the rapid increase in the production of creamery butter and 
factory cheese during the decade 1890 to 1900, and by the rapid 
increase in the exports of apples during the two decades 1880 
to 1900. The producticn of creamery butter increased from 
16,040 pounds in 1890 to 1,840,245 pounds in 1900; and, of 
factory cheese, from 811,650 pounds in 1890 to 6,918,352 pounds 
in 1900. The increase in the production of factory cheese 
was, in part, the result of an effort in the Maritime Provinces 
to share in the exterisive and growing trade in cheese that 
Ontario and Quebec had with the United Kingdom. The success 
achieved in the production of cheese during the decade 1890 to 
1900 was not sustained, but the export trade in apples from 
Nova Scotia to the United Kingdom, which was established on an 


enduring basis in the early 1880's, continued to grow, 
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Because Halifax was easily reached from Boston and 
New York, there was plenty of tonnage available in which to 
transport the apples across the Atlantic. The greater 
speed and regularity of the steamship over the sailing vessel 


made it possible to land the cargoes in the United Kingdom in 


cOnsistently good condition. The development of the export 
trade in apples from Nova Scotia to the United Kingdom must be 
attributed largely to the faster service that the steamship 
made possible, and may be considered as a partial compensation 
for the disaster that the steamship had brought to Maritime 
shipping and Maritime shipbuilding. By the ciose of the 
century, too, it was being appreciated that the steamship was 
helping to widen the markets in the Caribbean for kl.iritime 
potatoes. 

With the decline in the shipbuilding industry went an 
inereaso in the production and export of sawn lumber, and the 
groundwood pulp industry, which was established in Nova Seotia 
by 1890, was making good progress in both Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick by 1900, 

The national policies played a part in these transi-~ 
tions and at least assisted in directing capital and labour into 
certain industrial channels, ‘te policy of railway building, 
encouraged by both Federal and Provincial governments, and higher 
tariffs and bounties for iron and steel products were doubtless 
the dominant factors in the Se aii. ak of the iron and steel 


industry in the Maritime Provinces, ) The springing up of a 


(24) For an analysis of the effects of tariffs upon the iron 
amd steel industry and for a statement of bounty and tariff rates 
to as late as 1914, see Donald, W.J.A., The Canadian [ron and 


Steel Industry. Boston: 1915, 
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considerable mumber of textile factorics in the early 1880's 

was encouraged by greater protection, In 1879, the coal 

mining industry in Nova Scotia was given direct aid to the : 
extent of a duty of 50¢ per short ton on bituminous coal, 

S. Wai increased to ate per short ton in 1880 and lowered 

to 5$y per short ton in 18975 and indirect aid through the 
railway building policy and protection to the iron and steel and 
other coal-consuming industries. 

The decline of shipbuilding and of the carrying trade,’ 
with the consequent decline of related businesses, such as marine 
insurance, and the inauguration of the national policies led to 
a re-direction of efforts and to the employment of capital in 
enterprises that looked landwards rather than seawards,. 

"The Yarmouth Woollen Mill was erected in 1881; 

The Power Knitting Company was organized in 

March, 18833 and the Yarmouth Duck & Yarn Company 

was incorporated nh Nels re 

(Lawson -—- "Yarmouth-Past and Present") 

In the same period, similar transitions were taking place 

in other parts of the Maritimes, evidenced by the establishment 
of cotton factories at Windsor, Halifax, Moncton, Saint John, 
Marysville, and Milltown; of sugar refineries at Moncton and 
Halifax; and of steel and glass works at New Glasgow. 

During the 1880's and 1890's the iron and steel 
industry of the Maritime Provinces obtained the footing 
necessary for the very rapid advance that took place in the , 
pre-war period of the present century. Car shops at 
railway centres became am important factor, and a number of 
small rolling mills were established, principally in Halifax, 
Saint John, and Amherst, In 1893 J, Rhodes Curry & Company, 
Amherst, turned aut ie first railway cars that were manufactured 
in Canada, In 1896 the Londonderry Iron Company (Londonderry, 


Nova Scotia) was obliged to close its doors, but, by 1900, what 
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was in 1880 a comparatively small forge company at Trenton, 

Nova Scotia, had grown into the Nova Seotia Steel & Coal Company, 
with large establishments at Trenton and New Glasgow, and 
controlling extensive coal deposits in Cape Breton, and iron 

ore deposits in Newfoundland. The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal 
Company was a local enterprise financed by local capital. When 
it was organized, in 1900, its capital was made up of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 of preferred stock, and approximately 
$5,000,000 of common stock, of which perhaps not more than 
$2,000,000 was promotion stock. 

In 1899 the Dominion Tron and Steel Company was 
organized, and proceeded to erect a plant and furnaces at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia. The moving spirit of this enterprise 
was H.M.Whitney of Boston, who, as early as 1893, had brought 
together a number of the small mining companies in Cape Breton 
to form the Dominion Coal Company. The first furnace of the 
Dominion Tron & Steel Company was not blown in until February, 
1901, and therefore the history of this company comes into the 
following period. But of considerable importance to the 
present period was the appearance, in 1893, of foreign capital 
on a fairly substantial scale, and the introduction of outside 
control into a major Maritime industry. ; 

The rapid growth of "Scotia", as the Nova Sgotia 
Steel & Coal Company Was called, and the coming of the Dominion 
Tron & Steel Company in 1899 were indicative of the effect 
upon the Maritime Provinces of the period of expansion that set 
in about the middle 1890's. Hlsewhere in the Maritime 
Provinces, too, by the late 1890's, other old industries were 
being expanded and other new industries were coming into being. 
"Canadafs Century" was just round the corner, and the Maritime 
Provinces, as an integral part of the Canadian economy, seemed 
determined, when that cemtury arrived, to make their con- 


tribution and to share in its advantages. 
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(6) The Period, 1900 to 1920, 


The period of expansion that set in about 1896 was 
reflected in Canada by the rapid settlement of the Prairie 
Provinces, by the construction cf a large railway Bee 
and by the arrival of a large number of immigrants, From 
1914 to 1918, problems of prosecuting the War, and from 1918 
to 1920 problems of demobilization, replaced those attendant 
upen rapid expansion in a new country, The Maritime Provinces 
were aifected by the general economic forces that were so 
strongly reflected in Canadian expansion, by particular aspects 
ef the Canadiam development, and by the manifold dislocations 
that came with the Great War, and with the immediate post-war 
period, 

From the middle 1890's until the outbreak of the 
Great War, world prices were rising as markets for raw materials 
and foodstuffs expanded. The Maritime Provinces were pa Mae 5 
position to supply to world markets, lumber, fish, potatoes, 
apples, and a limited range of minerals, At the beginning of 
woes Derloa, Mose of thelaren and stecl products, of the othe: 
manufactures, and of the coal, produced in the Maritime Provinces, 
were disposed of in the domestic market. As the Canadian market 
expanded, the output and range of these commodities could be 
increased, and to the home market could be diverted foodstuffs 
and raw materials that were then being shipped abroad, The 
Maritimes were also in @ position ta supply a considerable number 
of settlers who helped to people the vacant spaces in the 
Canadiam West. Under these various stimuli, industrics expanded 
Gnd popusetion ancreased; and, in the process, the Maritimes were 
assisted in furthering those far~-reaching readjustments that 
had begun about @ quarter of a century carlier, and that had been 
made necessary by the coming of the railway and the steamship, 
(25) Railway mileage in Canade increased from: 

DZ bo (in 200. te 


24.751 in 1910'and to 
38,605 in 1920. 
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The most noticeable developments during this period 
took place in the coal and the iron and steel industries, 

The coal industry had first become important in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, largely because of the growing 
demands cof the American market, Sales to the United States fell 
off after the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty and as pro- 
duction from the United States mines increased. As an alternative, 
the industry turned to the market in the St. Lawrence valley, 
Competition in the St. Lawrence valley from English coal brought 
in at distress cargo rates was keen, but sales mounted gradually 
except during the severe depression of the 1870's, 

For the coal mining industry of Nova Scotia, the period 
1880 to 1913 was one of rapid expansion. Production in 1880 was 
te 000 short tons, tn 1915 it reached ‘a total of 77960 ,000 
short tons, an increase in the thirty-three years of almost 
sevenfold. Production in 19135 has been, indeed, an ali-time high, 
This remarkable expansion can be attributed mainly to: the large 
increase in railway mileage and railway hig Mee oes establishment 
of a local iron and steel sha dulce mereka the rapid development 
of coal-consuming industries in the province of Quebec, Through 
Out this period, the local market and the St. Lawrence market 
were of paramount importance, and, despite the tremendous increase 
in production from 1880 to 1913, they absorbed 87.7% of the total 
sales for the quinquennium i danane Sales to the United States 
had revived at the turm of the century, and for the period 
1901-1905 averaged 17.7% of total sales, since when they have 
steadily declined both absolutely and relatively. 

Tariee protection also influenced the expansion 
during the period. In 1879, a tariff of 50 cénts a short ton was 
imposed on bituminous coal. This was raised to 60 cents in 1880, 
(26) Railway mileage in the Maritime Provinces incréased from 
ie? in 2682 to 2,788 in 1905, and) to 9,668 in 1916, Reilway 
mileage in Quebec increased from 1,838 in 1882 to 3,420 in 1903 
and to 4,753 in 1916, 


(27) For the importance ofthe iron and steel industry see 
Table No, 6 of the Appendix, 


(28) See Appendix - Table No. 27. 
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and reduced to 53 cents in 1897, In 1906, a three-way tariff was 
introduced, With a general rate of 53 cents per short ton, an 
intermediate of 45 cents, and a British preferential of 35 cents, 
Imports from the United States remained subject to the general 
rave, Competition from British coal in the market of the St, 
Lawrence valley was reduced, no doubt, by the protective policy 
inaugurated in 1879, but more important in this respect was 
the slackening of the old timber trade and the consequent 
decline in the tonnage available to carry British coal at distress 
cargo rates, Far more important than the tariff on coal in 
stimulating production was the deliberate encouragement of the 
iron and steel industry through the combination of bounties and 
ae As a result of the building up of tle iron and 
steel industry in Nova Scotia the local market for coal became 
very important, especially after 1900, 

In 1901, the controlling interest in the Dominion Iron 
& Steel Corporation was transferred from H.M, Whitney of Boston 
to James Ross, of Montreal, and his associates, another indication 
of the increasing influence of the economy of the rest of the 
Dominion upon the Maritime Provinces, In 1902 the Nova Scotia 
Steel & Coal Company decided to build new blast furnaces at 
Sydney Mines, In 1904 the Dominion Iron & Steel Company brought 
into operation its wire-rod mill at Sydney, and, in 1905, its 
steel-rail mill. An indication of the great expansion in the 
iron and steel industry during the period can be obtained from 


the figures of pig iron production, 
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(29) See Professor Mackintosh's Study, The Economic Background 
of Dominion-Provincial Relations, Chapter IV, s,8, 
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TABLE I 


Production of Pig Iron ~ 1889 to 1913 
(long tens - 00O's omitted) 


Nova Scotia 
percentage of 


Novas Scotia All Canada all Canada, 
1889 19 Ro 83 
1900 25 86 30 
1905 LOO 469 50 
1910 312 715 4.4 
1913 4.28 1008 AL 


As with the production of coal, so also with the production of 
pig iron, the figures reached in 19135 have remained an all-time 
high, Since 1913, except for the war years, production of pig 
iron in Nova Scotia, both absolutely and as a percentage of 
output for all Caneda, has fallen far below the 1913 A eh 
The influence of the expansion in the coal mining 
and the iron and steel industries of Nova Scotia is very evident 
in the figures of population. The pepulation of the county 
of Cape Breton increased 43% from 1891 to 1901, and 49% from 
1901 to 1911. On the other hand the rurel population actually 
declined from 1891 to 1901, and increased only 3% from 1901 to 
ae 
From 1901 to 1911, the increase in population for the 
three Maritime Provinces taken es a unit was 5% end from 1911 to 
1921, 7%, These increases are small when set beside those for 
the Dominion as a whole (34% from 1901 to 1911, emd 22% from 
1941 to L922 y, vor whem set beside those for the Central Provinces 


(18% from 1901 to 1911, and 17% from 1911 to 1921), However, 
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(30) For statistics for pig iron production see Appendix 
Table 6, 


(31) From 1911 to 1921 the total incréasé was only 15.90% and 
the increase for rural population was .5%. These figures help to 
emphasize that most of the development in the coal mining and the 
ircn and steel industries took place prier to the Great War. 
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the small increases that were made in the Maritime Provinces 
seem to have been of a healthy character and the shifts of 
population within the Maritime Provinces indicate that the 
economy was being more closely interwoven with the economy 

of the rest of the Dominion, From 1851 to 1881 the centre 

of population in Nova Scotia moved westwards approximately two 
miles; from iSGi co L901, eastwards three miles; and from 1901 
to 1921, eastwards ten miles, This eastward movement indicates 
the strong pull of the coal mining industry, the iron and steel 
industry, and the railway industry; and, through these, the 
pull of the St. Lawrence economy upon the economy of Nova sentneee 

The expanding Canadian mrket, especially in the 
Prairie Provinees and British Columbia, made possible or 
accelerated the growth and development of @ number of other 
manufactories in the Maritime Provinces, The textile industry, 
the boot and shoe industry, and certain branches of the woodenware 
industry, were stimulated to reach out not only to the market 
in Central Canada but alse to the market in the rapidly expanding 
West. Indeed, in many instances, expansion was primarily in the 
western provinces, and secondarily in Ontario and Quebec, This 
was especially true of commedities on which trensportation 
charges were high in relation tc value, and on which competitive 
ocean rates gave the Maritime Provinces @ relative advantage, 

The rapid development of the Prairie Provinces during 
this period had far-reaching effects upon agriculture in the : 
five eastern yrovinces, more especially Ontario and the Maritimes, 
Among the many settlers who moved from the Maritime Provinces 


and Ontario te the Prairie Provinces were a considerable number 
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(32) In New Brunswick, owing to the shape of the provinee, and 
owing alsc to the absence of such pronounced developments as the 
coal mining industry and the iron and steel industry in Nova 
Scotia, the shift in the centre of population is not nearly so 
indieative of the influence of the rest of the Dominion. . New 
Brunswick's population was moving northwards, From 1851 to 1901 
this northward drift amounted to thirteen miles, to which was 
edded, by 1921, enother seven miles, 
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of agriculturists, Many of these agriculturists were established 
farmers who sold or rented their farms, or in some cases 
abandoned them. This hastened the process of selecting the 

best land for agricultural purposes and of adopting the type 

of agriculture best suited to the particular soil within the 
limit set by market conditions, 

Another important effect of the opening ef the West 
was the temporary stimulus it gave to certain branches of 
agricultural production in Eastern Canada. The West needed 
supplies of certain foodstuffs until farming there had become 
sufficiently well developed and diversified to take care of the 
local demand. Potatoes were commonly shipped to the Prairie 
Provinces, and the Maritimes had a share of this trade, However, 
shipments of Kobenues from the Maritimes to other parts of the 
Dominion went principally to Ontaris and Quebec, either to 
supply absolute deficiencies in those provinces or to take the 
place of supplies shipped to the Prairie Provinces, 

Fruit also, especially apples, was shipped to the West 
from eastern Canadian provinces, almost exclusively from Ontario 
and Nova Scotia, but the British market was the important outlet 
for Nova Scotia apples even during this uae 


British Columbia apples soon replaced the eastern 


product in the market of the Prairie Provinces; and, as the period 


wore on, despite declining production in Ontario, shipmemts of 
apples from Nova Scotia to Ontario and to the Prairie Provinces 
became less frequent, apart from exceptional years, and apart 
from exceptional circumstances, such as the shipping regulations 
during the War, which, for at least one season, limited cargo 


space that could be used fcr apples. 


\ 
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(33) Exports of Nova Scotia apples averaged 261,000 barrels for 
the five years 1896 to 1900; 377,000 barrels for the five years 
aon to 1995; 4965000 barrels for the five years 1906 to. 1910; 
moo,000) barrels Tor the five years 1911" te 29153: and 952,000 
Darrels for the five years 1916 to 1920, See Appendix, Table 
No, 7. 
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Im this period, as in previous periods, production 
in the forest industries of the Maritime Provinces fluctuated 
as demands in the United Kingdom and in the eastern United 
States markets fluctuated. In general, there was a marked 
expamsion and the data that are available indicate that the 
highest output from sawmills was reached in the years immediately 
preceding, cr in the first years of, the Great War, The United 
Kingdom market was certainly more important than the United 
States market as an outlet for products of the sawmill, and was 
probably more important as an outlet for total forest products, 
despite a fairly rapid development in the manufacture of ananias 
wood pulp. As the War dragged on, production declined slightly, 
owing to shortage of labour and shipping difficulties; but 
prices were high, and fer the period as a whole, including the 
years of the War, it seems fairly certain that there was excessive 
cutting of trees of larger dimemsions, a circumstance which 
brought its nemesis during the 1920's and 1930's, 

The fishing industry lost ground during this period, 
owing more to greater opportunities in other branches of 
endeavour than to adverse conditions in the fishing industry. 

In the census of 1901, the Nova Scotia returns showed 14,146 
males engaged in fishing; in the census of 1911, 14,666; and 
in the census of 1921, 12,567, In New Brunswick, the number of 
males engaged in fishing increased from 2,515 in 1901 to £,842 
in 1911, and to 2,948 in 1921. In Prince Edward Island, the 
figures moved from i, Lao. on “LIOd touwb.ooe in t91L, and to 1,100 


(34) 
Pa VO ie 


(34) The number of males engaged in fishing, as given in the 
census returns, is the number of those who consider their chief 
occupation to be fishing. In the Maritime Provinces, a great 

many people engage in fishing for part of the year, and during 

the rest of the year carry on what they consider to be their 

chief occupation, In the reports of the Department of Fisheries 
account is taken of these part-time fishermem, and therefore the 
number of fishérmen reported is much higher than that shown in 
eeénsus returms, In 1885, according to the report of the 

Department of Fisheries, there were 29,905 persons in Nova 

Scotia engaged in fishing; by 1900, this figure had drepped to | 
Pavele. by 1910, to 21,580; and py 1920, to 18,965, For New 
Brunswiek, the figures show a different trend, rising from 10,185 ° 
imaccs to 22,659 in 1900, to 16,158 in 1910, and to 16,705 in Taig, 
buy ta tine ay L920 to S,cie. 
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The increase in the number of fishermen in New Bruns- 
wick by 1915 may be attributed in part to the growth of the 
Canadian market for fresh fish, in part to the growth of the 
fish-canning industry of that province, and in part to the export 
trade to the United States. The decline that set in during the 
War, and which, by 1920, had carried the figures to less than 
half of those shown for 1915, indicates the strong attraction 
during those years of other branches of work, and, in conjunction 
with the increase in the census returns from 1911 to 1921, a 
growing tendency towards specialization or a reduction in the 
number of part-time fishermen. In Nova Scotia, the decline is to 
be attributed to the passing away of some, and the decline of 
other occupations that had been combined with fishing, to better 
opportunities in other branches of endeavour, and to a tendency 
towards greater specialization. 

The Canadian market for fresh fish grew rapidly after 
, transportation subventions were granted in 1908, and the 
Statistics show an obvious transference from the production of 
woved. Tish to the production of fresh fish. «In 1915, the. United 
States government admitted fresh and frozen fish free of duty, 
but as Canadian fishing vessels were not permitted to carry their 
catches direct from the fishing grounds to American ports or to 
clear from American ports for the fishing grounds,the removal 
of tho duty did not greatly stimulate exports of fresh fish to 
the American market. In 1918, as a war-time measure, these 
shipping restrictions werc removed, and for a few years there 
was @ great cxpansion in tho trade, but in 1921 the shipping 
privileges were cancelled, and in 1922 thestariff, on Iresh 
and frozen fish was rcimposed. 

Throughout this period, despite rising prices, there 
was a downward trend in the production of dricd and pickled fish, 


a continuation of the trend that set in ab out the middle: Les 78. 
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This upwerd trend in prices, accompanied by a downward trend in 
production, can be seen in the following tables: Table: TI 
showing the value per hundredweight of exports from Canada of 
dried ground fish, and Table III showing the production of 
dried cod in the Maritime Provinces. 

TABLE II 

(a) 
Canada - Export Values of Dried Groundfish 


Total Exports to British 

Exports West Indies 
Average (per cwt.) (per cwt. ) 
1896-1900 & 3,89 & 8075 
1901-1905 4.27 4.25 
1906-1910 4.94 De.L0 
1911-1915 6,04 6.02 
1916-1920 9,26 8,80 
1921-1925 8.39 Rese 
1926-1930 8,02 7e00 
1931-1935 Die a6 D204 


(a) Until 1919, dried codfish, haddock, hake, pollock, etc., 
were grouped together in the Canadian trade returns. There- 
fore, it is not possible, for this period, to separate ex- 
ports of dried codfish from exports of other dried ground- 
fish. 


TABLE III 


Maritime Provinces - Production of Dried codfish 


Average (Cwts. ) 
1895-1899 666,511 
1900-1904 692,999 
1905-1909 043.626 
1910-1914 447,592 
1915-1919 350, 803 
1920-1924 549,418 
1925-1929 548,616 
1930-1934 277 325 
Year 1935 166, 368 
Year 1936 15053799 


The prices paid to fishermen may have lagged behind 
the values given for exports, but the diametrically opposite 
trends shown in these two tables make it clear that complex 
forces were at work moulding the fishing industry of the Maritime 
Provinces. 

The changes in the Maritime economy that were so pro- 
nounced throughout the 1880's and early 1890's continued into 


the period now under discussion to as late as the outbreak of 
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the Great War. There was, however, a marked difference in the 
degree of case or difficulty with which these changes were 
effected. There was a world-wide depression throughout the 
1880's and early 1890's and development in Canada was slow and 
laborious. From the middilc 1890's until the outbreak of the 
Great War, there was world-wide prosperity and exceptionally 
rapid development within Canada. The Great War brought with 

it feverish activity, when the ports of Saint John and Hahbifax 
were crowded with traffic, and when industries were producing 
to their utmost capacity.j In this atmosphere of jrosperity 

and feverish activity lurked many dangers: the Quebec market 
for coal was lost, freight rates were raised and the rise was 
relatively greater for the Maritimes than for other parts of 
the Dominion, the European economy was warped almost to breaking, 
and the Caribbean economy over-expanded in its race to capture 
sugar markets that the beet sugar producers had been forced to 
relinguish. Many of the consequent readjustments laid direct 
and heavy, and others Inid indirect, but possibly none the less 


heavy, burdens upon the Maritime Provinces. 
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(7) The Period, 1920 to 1930 : 


The period 1920 to 1950, like the period 1880 to 1900, 
was one in which the Maritime Provinces had to make many 
economic readjustments. The period of rapid expamsion for 
Canada had come to an end, and many industries in the Maritime 
Provinces, especially the iron and steel industry, were 
equipped to take care of demand arising out of expansion rather 
than demand arising out of a fairly well stabilized economy. 
The precarious position of the high/y specialized sugar in- 
dustry of the Caribbean region had its repercussion upon the 
demand for potatoes and fish; and the unstable situation in 
many European countries intensified competition in the fishing 
and lumber industries, first, because the European markets were 
not absorbing as much as in pre-war days and, second, because 
some European countries inereased their output. Mamy of the 
small Maritime firms discovered thet they had not the financial 
strength or the marketing facilities to enabie them to compete 
in the western provinces with firms in Ontario and Quebec who 
were producing similar commodities. 

The figures of population changes, and of the net 
Value of production illustrate in a general way the difficulties 
Or the Maritime region during the decade. From 1921 to 1961, 
the population of the Maritime Provinces increased only 0.9%, 
and both Prince Edwerd Island and Nova Scotia suffered 
decreases. in every crovince of Canada, except the Maritime 
Provinces, the high figures for net walue of production for 1920 
were exceeded during the latter years of the decade, but the 
nearest approa:n to the 1920 figures for the Maritime Provinces 


was in the year 1928, when the net value of production amounted 
tu . f LAAs ray Bo Sf ALi as 


to $252,000,000 as against $325,000,000 in 1926. id daftetisn pork '2 


During the decade the iron and steel industry experienced 


Serious reverses, especially duminerthe early years, The 


highest figure for tue production of pig iron in Nowa Scotia was 
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reached in 1915, when output amounted to 428,000 long tons. 

This figure was nearly, but not quite, reached during the 

War years and the nearest approach to it during the 1320's was 
in 1929, when output amounted to 310,000 leng tons, for the 
Dominion, this branch of the industry stood just about still 
efter 1913, but, for Noya Scotia, it slipped back both 
absolutely and relatively. For the years 1910 to 1913, Nowa 
scotia Seay pet approximately 43% of the total pig iron produced 
in + elma the years 1926 to 1930 Neva Scotia produced 
just slightly over 30%, 

The difficuities of the industry were essentially 
those of readjustment to changed conditions in the Dominion. 
The industry had developed im an era of railway expansion and, 
before the War, a very impertant product was steel rails. 

But railway expansion slowed down after 1913, and the industry 
failed to find alternative markets that were sufficient to 
compensate for the smaller demand for steel rails and railway 
equipment, There was a growing demand for structural steel, 
and for lighter materials for such new industries as the motor 
industry. The stecl industry in other parts of Camada, especially 
that centred about Hamilton, Ontario, took advantage of this new 
demand, but the Nova Scotia industry failed to make the necessary 
adjustments, This failure was no doubt due in part to the 

capital costs involved in changing over to completely new equipment, 
in part to the absence of a local market in the Maritime Provinces 


(36) 
for the newer materials, and in part to adverse freight rates, 


(35) See Appendix - Table No. 6. 


(36) See Report Duncan Commission, 1926, p. 26. 
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A large part of the output of the coal mines is 
consumed by the iron and steel industry, and, with the iron amd steel 
industry depressed, the coal mining industry had its share of diffi- 
culties, In addition to the smaller demand from the iron and steel 
industry, the Quebec market had been lost during the War, partly be- 
cause the shipsthat had been used to transport the coal to the Quebec 
market were commandeered for war purposes, partly because the cost of 
mining coal in Nova Scotia rose much more rapidly than the cost of 
mining coal in the United States, amd partly because the Maritime 
market fas onl to absorb a much greater quantity than in the pre- 
war days. After the post-war boom had broken, it became evident 
that the Quebec market would have to be regained. By the late 
1920's, this had been accomplished and sales to Quebec were in 
excess of pre-war years, but, owing to depressed conditions in the 
Maritime market, the production of coal did not reach the pre-war 
ievel, Production of coal in Nova Scotia from 1911 ts 1915 averaged 
7,920,000 short tons, and for the years 1926 to 1930, 6,774,000 
short tons. 

In the difficult years of the early and middle 1920's 
a number of Maritime manufacturers were forced out of business, 
because of their inability te extend sufficient credit to carry 
their business in Western Canada through depression years, 
Business thus lost rarely went to other Maritime firms, but was 
usually captured by central Canadian firms, because they were 
already in the field, and, as a rule, were larger, financially 
stronger and mcre advantageously situated to supp.y the western market. 
Technical changes in industry were also important, as, for example, 
the change from wooden to steel railway cars, which closed the car 
manufactory at Amherst, Nowa Scotia, where, it will be recalled, the 
first railway cars in Canada were produced, 

The opening of the Panama Canal benefited a few 
Maritime firms selling in the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia, because water competition forced down certain railway 


rates, but this benefit was more than counterbalanced by the 
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stiffer competition to which the lumber industry of the 

Maritime Provinces was subjected, Pacific Coast lumber from the 
States of Washington and Oregen, and from the province of 
British Columbia, was enabled to compete more directly and 
effectively with Atlantic Coast lumber in the eastern American 
market, and tc a smaller extent in the United Kingdom market. 
Indeed, British Columbis tamer competed with Maritime 
Provinceslumber even in the Maritime Provinces, and also with 
central Canadian lumber as far west as Hamilton, Ontario. 

A large part of the output of lumber in the Maritime 
Provinces had gone to the United aeons market, but the build- 
ing industry in the United Kingdom was severely depressed during 
most of the 1920's, Throughout the 1920's, Nova Scotia continued 
to send more to the United Kingdom than to the United States 
but, by 1925, New Brunswick's largest customer was the United 
States, The lumber industry of the Maritime Provinces is 
fully a century and a half old and, with the heavy cutting that 
took place during the first two decades of the present century, 
it is not surprising that during the 1920's the industry found 
difficulty in meeting competition from the virgin forests of 
the Pacific Coast, 

The post-war decade also witnessed a considerable 
shift from lumber to pulp and paper. The manufacture of paper =. 
was begun in New Brunswick in 1923 and in Nova Scotia in 1930, 
The transition was in part facilitated by the early post-war 
depression, which compelled many lumber companies to dispose 
ef their timber limits to the newer pulp and paper interests. 
The pulp end paper industry, however, did not always, or at 


ones, take the place of the lumber industry, with the result 
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that many areas dependent on forest production languished while 
others La 

The apple industry of Nova Scotia was even more 
dependent upon the United Kingdom market than was the Lumber 
industry. The Nova Scotia apple was well received in the United 
Kingdom market because it resembled in appearance and fiavour the 
inglish apple. The cost of production was relatively low, there 
was a short rail haul to shipping ports, and there was an 
abundance of cargo space in which te carry the apples from Nova 
“Seotia to the United Kingdom, Orchards were young and, prior to 
the 1920's, the control of diseases and pests was not difficult. 
Because the apple industry had been expanding, it had attracted 
capable and energetic operators and dealers. In 1920, the North 
Atlantic Shipping Conference fixed a rate of $2.50 per barrel 
for carrying apples from Halifax to United Kingdom ports, and 
gave a substantial differential in favour of New York. Growers 
and shippers in the Valley chartered tramp steamers, which were 
loaded at Port Williams, virtually in the heart of the apple- 
growing district, and forced a reduction of the rate from $2,50 
to $1.25 per barrel, with the differential in favour of Halifax. 


The possibilities of chartering tramp steamers and loading them 


fmerasearenee een co tga ea, 


(37) In New Brunswick, the population of Dalhousie increased from 
1,958 in 1921 to 3,974 in 1931; the population of Edmuiston increased 
from 4,055 in 1921 to 6,430 in 1931; amd the population of Campbellton 
increased from 5,570 in 1921 to 6,505 in 1931. These increases may 
be attributed primarily to the development of the pulp and paper indus- 
try, amd secondarily to a northward and westward movement off the 
eentre of the Lumber industry. On the other hand, the declining 
lumber industry must be charged with the decrease of the population 

of Chatham from 4,506 in 1921 to 4,017 in 1931, and of the popuxzation 
of Newcastle from 3,507 in 1921 to 3,583 in 1931,In Bathurst, the 
population remained stationary (3,527 im 1921 and 3,300 in 1931), 

and here it may be said that the effects of the decline of the lumber 
industry were just about offset by the effects of the wise of the 

pulp and paper industry. 
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et ports so near the apple-producing area has helped since that 
date to keep down steamship and rail rates, and to maintain 
the differential in ocean rates in favour of Halifax. 

During the 1920's some of the early advantages began 
to disappear. Orchards throughout the Valley were becoming 
almost continuous, and the difficulty, and, consequently, the 
cost of controlling diseases and pests increased rapidly. The 
long post-war depression in the United Kingdom, coupled with 
keener competition from other sources of supply, made the 
marketing of apples at remunerative prices increasingly diffi- 
cult, The chief competitor was the United States and, although 
only a very small percentage of the United States crop was 
exported, the volume was sufficiently large - much greater than 
the volume from Nova Scotia - and the quality sufficiently high 
to make serious inroads into the British market. The apple pro- 
ducers in the eastern United States, who were the chief com- 
petitors of the Nova Scotia producers, had been forced to improve 
the quality of their product, because of competition in the home 
market with citrus fruits and with the highly-coloured and well- 
packed apple from the Pacific Coast. The quality of the Nova 
Scotia apple had not been kept up to a comparable standard, be- 
cause most of the crop was marketed in the United Kingdom or in 
other European countries where competition with citrus fruits and 
with better quality and better packed apples had not been nearly 
so keen as it had been in the eastern United States. 

Prior to the War the United Kingdom was a very small 
consumer of citrus fruits, but, after the War, and especially 
with the growth of the tourist trade from the United States, the 
use of citrus fruits began to increase. , Australia, like the 
Pacific Coast of North America, was producing a highly-coloured 
apple with good keeping qualities, and during the 1920's began 
to market these apples in the United Kingdom. Because of the 
long ocean voyage and the passage through the tropics, the 
apples had to be well packed, just as the apples from the 


Pacific Coast, because of the long rail haul, had to be well 
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packed. Finally, the lower freight rates made possible by the 
opening of the Panama Canal enabled British Columbia to enter 
the United Kingdom market. By the middle 1920's, with all these 
forces congeeine upon the United Kingdom market, the Nova 
Scotia producers were finding it difficult to obtain remunerative 
prices for their product. By 1930, conditions had become 
sufficiently critical to cause the Provincial Government to have 
the industry investigated by a Royal Commission. 

| That these difficulties developed during the 1920's is 
indicative of the sensitiveness of the Maritime economy to 
changing conditions the world over, and it ought to be said that 
the apple producers of Nova Scotia made long and rapid strides 
in bringing their industry to a high standard of efficiency. 
Exports of apples from Nova Scotia averaged 1,286,172 barrels 
for the years 1921 to 1926, and 1,037,081 barrels for the years 
1928 to 1932; and amounted to &, 267,992 barrels in 1933, 
Dyoo7..62, barrels in 1954, and 1,575,182 barrels in 1935. In 
addition to maintaining exports at a high level considerable 
progress has been made in producing by-products, such as dried 
epples, canned apples, and apple cider. 

Economic forces fully as complex as ‘those that 
affected the apple industry of Nova Scotia have placed the 
fishing industry of the Maritime Provinces umer increasingly 
heavy pressure from the early 1920's to the present. During 
the War, the production of beet sugar declined, and the pro- 
duction of cane sugar, stimulated by the exceptionally high 
prices, increased, The sugar islands of the Caribbean, parti- 
cularly Cuba, experienced a period of unparalleled prosperity. 
As the price of sugar rose, more sugar and less of other food- 
stuffs was produced, and, consequently, more foodstuffs were 
imported, One of the staple protein foods in southern 
countries is dried fish, especially dried cod. Therefore, the 
demand for dried cod and related species increased with the in- 


creasing buying power of these markets. A smaller production 
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of dried fish during the War was another factor in raising 
prices. Following the War, prices held well for a time and 

then began to fall, The decline in the price of sugar was 
persistent after 1925, and the decline in the price of fish set 
in at a still earlier date. It took a few years after 
Versailles for the beet sugar producers in Europe to regain the 
ground lost during the War, but progress was especially rapid 
after 1925, The European markets for dried fish, principally 
Portugal, Spain, Ttaly, and Greece, were slow in recovering 
their buying power, Norway, a large producer of dried fish, had 
found an outlet for its products chiefly in European countries, 
but during the 1920's was forced to turn its attention more than 
formerly to the Caribbean and South American markets, and as 
early as 1920 subsidized the export of dried fish. Newfoundland 
had for years disposed of much of its catch in European markets, 
but, as the 1920's wore on, Newfoundland, too, became a stronger 
competitor in the Caribbean and South American markets. Before 
the War, Iccland had produced dried fish, averaging perhaps 
250,000 quintals a year; but, after the War, a number of steam 
vessels built as minesweepers were purchased, converted into 
trawlers, and used in the Iceland fishery. By the late 1920's, 
Iceland's production had risen to nearly one and a half million 
quintals. The United Kingdom also became a strong competitor 

as her production of dried fish, which was chiefly a by-product 
of the fresh fish industry, increased, 

With this pressure from competing areas, coupled with 
conditions in the sugar industry that were growing steadily 
worse, prices of fish in export markets steadily declined, This 
meant a eonsiderable transference from production for export to 
production for domestic consumption. As a consequence, prices 
-on the domestic market were also forced down. In 1928, the 
Dominion Government appointed a Royal Commission to investigate 
the fishing industry, in all branches of which, even by this 


early date, conditions had become extremely acute. 
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The situation in the sugar industry was impertant 
also to the potato growers of the Maritime Provinces, for, as 
the Caribbean region became increasingly dependent upon outside 
sources se penne lie for its foodstuffs, Canada, which in this case 
means the Maritime Provinces, sold more potatoes ts both the 
British West Indies and Cuba. During the early 1920's, Cuba 
was Canada's largest single export market for potatoes, and the 
United States came second; during the late 1920's, the United 
States took more than all other export markets combined, but 
some of these exports to the United States ie to have been 
destined ultimately for the Caribbean aeeeann t 

Owing to the relatively low elasticity of demand for 
potatoes, amd to the vagaries of crop yields, the fortunes of 
the potato industry are normally subject to wide fluctuations, 
and the conditions of the sugar market are not very clearly re- 
flected in the price of exports of Canadian potatoes during 
most of the 1920's. However, from 1928 onwards, the potato 
industry was under noticeably heavy pressure. In 1927, Cuba 
decided upon a policy of greater self-sufficiency, and, as a step 
in this direction, raised its tariff on potatoes, in the 
following year, as an additional encouragement to the production 
of potatoes in Cuba, certain warieties of seed stock were 
admitted free of duty, 

The production of Irish potatoes in southern countries 
requires frequent changes of seed, The Maritime Provinces, 
especially Prince Edward Island, made very rapid progress during 
the 1920's in producing high-grade, relatively disease-free, 
seed stock, These two circumstamces have been principally 
responsible for keeping Maritime potatoes in export markets 
despite depressed conditions generally and despite rising tariffs. 

The potate industry of the Maritime Provinces seems 
to be on.a very efficient basis. There is not excessive 


specialization, but the scale of production, in both New __ 
(38)See Appen‘.x - Table No.8, 
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Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, is sufficiemtly large te 

afford most of, if net all, the econsmies of large-scale out- 

put. Although the potato industry of the Maritime Provinces has 
many advantages, including soil amd climate, it must depend very 
largely upon outside markets, This means overcoming foreign 

tariffs as well as meeting foreign competition. In 1928, as 
indicated above, the period of high prices came te an end, but 

it was not until 1930 and later that the industry took its 

severe drubbing. 

Agriculture in general in the Maritime Provinces was 
experiencing difficulties throughout most of the 1920's. The 
shifts that were taking place in the forest industries robbed 
some localities of a nearby market for certain products, and of 
a source of additional income during the winter months, The 
increasing use of automobiles, trucks, and tractors, was steadily 
decreasing the local market for horses and hay, Meat frem other 
parts of the Deminion made further progress in supplanting the 
local product in the local market, and the standstill in most urban 
centres did not make it possible for agriculturists to turn readily 
to other forms of production for the local market, An increase in 
the tourist trade helped considerably by enlarging the market for 
such products as poultry and eggs and fresh fruits and vegetables, 
and by providing additional income to thsse who were in a position 
and willing to supply accommodation for lodgers, The lecal gowern- 
ments increased their activities in an endeavour to promote better 
methods of production, A great deal was achieved in improving 
the quality of many produets, in raising the level of productive- 
ness in many branches, and in increasing the output of a number 
of commodities, but there is no simple index in which these achteye~ 
ments can be expressed, 

The decade of the 1920°s started out badly for the 
Maritime Provinces, as it did for most other parts of the world, 
with all the major branches of industry severely depressed. HElse= 
where in North America, and, more significantly, in Canada, there 


soon came a fair amount of recovery; and, before the end of the 
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decade, a period of exceptional prosperity. In the Maritime 
Provinces, recovery from the acute post-war depression was 

long deferred, and the period of prosperity experienced in most 
other parts of the Dominion has not yet arrived. The slow 
recovery of the coal mining industry in Nova Scotia and of the 
forest industries in New Brunswick impaired governmental 

revenues from these sources, With other branches of industry also 
depressed, it was not easy to obtain additional revenue, and 
government expenditure in each of the three Provinces was steadily 
increasing, The highways of the Maritime Provinces were not 
comparable with those of the neighbouring states of the American 
Union or with those of the central provinces of the Dominion; 

and educational requirements had been neglected, Governments 
were being called upon to remedy these deficiencies, and, at the 
same time, to extend their work in promoting or stimulating 

local industries, and it was also clear that additisnal expendi- 
tures for social services would be required, 

“- Transportation has always been a very important factor 
in the economy of the Maritime Provinces. When facilities were 
plentiful and cheap, the Maritimes flourished; when they became 
scarce and dear, the Maritimes languished, The increase in 
railway rates after 1912 placed a disproportionately heavy burden 
upon ee merchants and producers selling in the Canedian 
market ; and the difficulty of obtaining frequent and expeditious 
sailings from Maritime ports to a large range of markets was 
hampering Maritime traders and producers who were selling abroad, 

The difficulties that the Maritime Provinces were 


facing were very real, and political discontent eventually 


(erm ee ee 


(39) Most of the increases in railway freight rates that weighed 
disproportionately heavily upon the Maritime Provinces were the 
"horizontal increases" of the War period, The changes made in 
1912 and 1913 were also important. The comparisons of rates sub- 

mitted to the Duncan Commission were based, for the most part, 

on changes that had taken place between 1912 and 1926, but a 

few comparisons went back to 1907 or 1908, and a few tcok 1916 

as the base year. However, most of the discussion dealing with 
the adverse effects of railway freight rate increases centres 
upen the war-time “horizontal increases", 
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led to the inquiry by the "Duncan Commission" in 1926, The 
Commission recommended, among other things, increased federal 
subsidies to the governments of the Maritime Provinces, a 
reduction in freight rates to place the region in the same 
relative position vis-a-vis the rest of Canada that it had 
been in-prior to 1913, and special subventions in aid of the 
coal industry. Partly as a resu.%t of the implementing of 
these recommendations, partly as a result of fundamental re- 
adjustments that had been made, vartly as a result of 
prosperous conditions elsewhere, the Maritime Provinces 
experienced a fair measure of recovery towards the end of the 
decade, But the depression struck just when prospects 


were beginning to brighten, - 
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8, Depression and Recovery - 1930 to the Present, 

From 1929 to 1933. the Maritime Provinces sank with the 
rest of the Dominion into the trough of the depression, and from 
1933 to 1937 laboriously fought their way back to a level of 
prosperity fairly comparable with that enjoyed in 1929, It is 
not intended here to discuss the general features of the de- 
pression, which have been discussed at length in Professor 
Mackintosh's study for the Commission, The Economic Background 
of Dominion-Provincial Relations, but rather to discuss the 
particular trends in the Maritime Provinces and the problems 
in that region to which the depression gave rise, 

The figures of production in the iron and steel industry 
and the coal mining industry in Nova Scotia show clearly the 
severity of the depression to 1932, the low year for these in- 
dustries, and the considerable measure of recovery that had taken 
place by 1936, 

Tapie 1V 
ae (40) 


Production of Iron and Steel 
Nova Scotia 


(thousands of tons) 
PLe ATOR Steel Ingots Steel Rails Steel Wire 


1929 SLO 407 141 29 
1932 50 68 - 9 
BYOO 207 ov? 66 OO 


The coal mining industry of Nova Scotia as has been 
noved above, depends to a very large extent upon the local iron 
and steel industry. The depression in iron and steel production 
was reflected in diminished coal production, In the production of 
coal, as in the production of iron and steel, the low point was 
in 1932, After this, production rose steadily to 1957 when it was 
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(20) See Tables 6 and 11 for fuller statistical details; 
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Production is shown in the table below, 
Table V 


PRODUCTION OF COAL (a) 
Ln short tons 


(O00's omitted) 


Year Nova Scotia 
19287 Wey a 
1928 6,743 
1929 7,056 
1930 6,252 
1931 4,955 
1952 4,084 
1933 4,557 
1934 6,341 
1935 9,621 
1936 6,649 
1937 ), Dae? 


(a) For production in New Brunswick and for 
more complete statistics for Nova Scotia, 
see tables in Appendix, 

Sales in the Quebec market dropped off sharply during 
the early years of the period, but the industry successfully 
maintained its relative position there and substantially bettered 
it during the later years, In 1928, Nova Scotia coal constituted 
61,7% of the bituminous coal used in Quebec; in 1936, 69,2%; and 
in 1935, the figures had been as high as 73,6%, By 1936, the 
industry had begun a noteworthy invasion of the Ontario market, 
In 1928 only 0.6% of the bituminous coal used in Ontario was Nova 
Scotian, but in 1936, the figure had risen to a eh 

That the industry did not suffer more, that it has re- 
covered so well, and that it has strengthened its hold on the 
Central Canadian market, is due in no small degree to the policy 
of the Dominion government, In 1927 the Dominion provided for 
bonuses for coal used in gas and coking plants; in 1928 subventions 
were provided for transportation of coal to Central Canadian points; 
in 1930 bonuses were provided for coal used in the production of 
coke for the manufacture of iron and steel; and in 1931 the tariff 
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(41) See coal tables in Appendix, 
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(42) 
on coal was increased to 75 cents a ton, 
These various aids to the production of coal in the 
Maritime Provinces entailed considerable and increasing ex- 
penditures by the Dominion Treasury; and the following is a 
statement of total disbursements by the federal government 
under the several measures mentioned above in so far as these 
disbursements were made for coal originating in the Maritime 


(43) 
Provinces, 


Year $ 


1928 65,809 
1929 205 , 600 
1930 356,201 
1931 303 ,436 
1932 778,514 
1933 1,480,795 
1934 2,074,643 
1935 1,891,129 
1936 2,068,804 
1937 2,307 ,671 


(42) The Canadian tariff was raised to 75 cents per short ton in 
1931, In 1928, attempts were made to enlarge the market for Mari- 
time coal by payment by the Dominion government of the difference 
between $3.00 and the actual cost of hauling coal all rail from 
Nova Scotia to the province of Quebec, and the difference between 
$2.10 and the actual cost of hauling coal all rail from New Bruns- 
wick to the province of Quebec; and by the payment of subventions 
on the movement by rail of coal landed at St, Lawrence ports by 
water and trans-shipped inland, such subventions not to exceed 75 
cents per ton, In 1931 and subsequently, these subventions were 
incveascd and extended, The principles followed were, in brief; 
that all rail shipments from the Maritime Provincesto Quebec and 
Ontario should be subsidized to the extent of from $1.50 to $2,00 
per ton, that is to say, that the maximum amount of subsidy was 
fixed at $1.50 per ton at certain times and at $2,00 per ton at 
other times according as government policy changed; that coal 
water-borne to St, Lawrence ports and trans-shipped by rail should 
be subsidized to the extent of from 75 cents to $1,50 per ton; and 
that Maritime coal to be used by railways should be subsidized to 
the extent of the difference in costs between imported coal and 
coal from the Maritime Provinces, the limit of such assistance being 
fixed at $2.00, raised later to $2,50, and still later lowered to 
$2,00 per ton, In 1930, a subsidy of 49% cents per ton was granted 
on Canadian coal used in the production of coke for use in iron 
and steel manufacture, This affected Nova Scotia coal almost 
exclusively, The rate of 494 cents was fixed as the equivalent of 
the drawback granted on imported coal that was used for similar 
purposes, Furthermore, the rate reductions applicable under the 
Maritime Freight Rates Act of 1927 played some part in all rail 
movements, 


(43) The figures for the various items that make up the totals 
snovm in this table are for the calendar year, except those for 
bounties paid on Canadian coal used in the production of coke that 
is to be used in the production of iron and steel, which figures 
are for the fiscal year ending March 31 of the year following that 
shown in the date column, 
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During the 1920's the production of lumber in the 
Maritime Provinces never reached so high a figure as it had during 
the years immediately preceding the Great War, and after 1926, 
despite the general trade recovery, the trend was definitely down- 
wards, The depression was to drive production in these industries 
to the lowest point in the present century, Demand in the 
American market dropped sharply with the depression, and the 
American tariff of 1950 placed new obstacles in the way of 
Maritime forest products other than pulp and paper, Demand also 
dropped sharply in the United Kingdom market, and the depreciation 
of the pound sterling in terms of the dollar from 1931 to 1933 
had much the same effect as a tariff. Two factors, however, helped 
to revive the industry after 1933; (1) the Imperial preferences 
of 1932 which were confirmed and extended by the Ottawa agree- 
ments; and (2) the depreciation of the Canadian dollar, following 
the devaluation of the United States dollar, which enabled Mari- 
time exporters to take full advantage of the preferential tariffs 
in the United Kingdom market, For atime the Canadian dollar was 
considerably depreciated in ae of the pound sterling, which 
temporarily gave.a further stimulus to exports, Added to these 
factors, was the increased demand in the United Kingdom for forest 
products, owing to the revival in the construction industry, As a 
result exports Of, TOresy products Tose stcadily from 1954 to L257, 
but even by that date they had not regained the relatively low 
point of 1930, In contrast to the diminished output of lumber and 
other sawmill products was the sustained production of pulp and 
paper, But discussion of the pulp and paper industry will be re- 
served for a later section, 

The drastic decline in the lumber industry and the 

relative importance of the United States and United Kingdom 


markets, can be seen in the following table, 


Year 


a ON 


EXPORTS OF SAWN LUMBER 


(000's omitted) 


NOVA SCOTIA NEW BRUNSWICK 


Total Total To MO Potel Total ue) To 
Quan, Value United United Quan, Value United United 
(M ft) Kingdom States (M ft) | Kingdom States 
187 ~°S, 5677920564, © 2,338 319 8,967 2,321 5,944 
131 3,340 1,688 1,179 326 8,632 2,342 5,669 
90° "BSB" 1056 915 253 6,920 1,398 4,928 
110 8,747 1,761 647 254 6,841 1,971 4,473 
ia” Bleed) 2-506 890° B44 4,623 1,335 ov ite 
TAS OB) 921" Gi Vee 759 152. 4,364 1,135 2,934 
"Oo 2,040 1,178 448 £06 AA fa TOL 1,904 
46 LOO 474 372 75 1,720 393 1,220 
56 L005 721 PUL 69 1,288 657 580 
163" 1.8e9 12561 106 160 2,821 1,964 699 
156 2,834 2,474 Te L7O 3,415 2,067 484 
Tay) e815 92 ose 216 123 2,565 1,638 835 
166" +S 16eL - Beeee 324 183 3,975 2,347 1,506 


Agriculture in the Maritime Provinces was extremely 
vulnerable at three points: (1) the potato industry, (2) the 
apple industry, and (3) the silver fox industry , 

As explained earlier in this summary, potato growers 
in the Maritime Provinces looked to the United States and to 
the Caribbean region as their principal outlets, Cuba, a very 
important customer, was being extremely hard pressed owing to 
the difficulties of the sugar industry; and, in 1950, the United 


(44 
States increased its tariffs on Canadian potatoes, 


(44) From the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty untilsl913, 
the American tariff varied from 125 cents to 25 cents per bushel, 
The Underwood tariff of 1913 admitted potatotes fres, with pro- 
visions for a countervailing duty of 10% ad valorem, In 92; 
the Emergency tariff reimposed the old rate of 25 cents per 
bushel, and the Fordney-McCumber tariff in the following year 
raised the rate to 50 cents per one hundred pounds, In 1950, the 
rate was again raised, this time to 75 cents per one hundred 
pounds, 

The reciprocity trade agreement between Canada and the | 
Vnivced. ouaves, 29507, introduced a dpstinction for the LTinst time 
in American tariff history between table and seed stock, Under 
this agreement, seed potatoes from Canada are admitted into the 
United States at 60 cents per one hundred pounds from the first 
of December to the Last of February, and at 45 cents per one 
hundred pounds from the first of March to the end of November, 
These rates are applicable within a quota limit of 750,000 
Pushels annually; and imports of table stock, or of seed stock in 
excess of the quota limit, will pay the general rate of 75 cents 
per one hundred pounds, The seed potato provisions of the 
Canada-United States Trade Agreement, 1935, came into effect 
January 1, 1936, but on December 1, 1935, the United States 
Potato Act came into operation, The Potato Act has 


(Footnote (44) continued on following page... 
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(Footnote (44) continued) 


as it purpose the balancing of supply and demand at a price Level 
that is considered adequate to the needs of the American producer, 
To accomplish this, domestic producers are allotted sales quotas, 
and an internal revenue tax of 3/4 of 1 cent per pound is imposed 
on all sales in excess of the quota, To prevent the efforts of 
the government from being frustrated by imports, sales quotas are 
also allotted to dependencies of the United States and to foreign 
countries, All imports in excess of the quota are subject to the 
regular tariff charges, and, in addition, to a tax equivalent to 
the internal revenue tax of 3/4 of 1 cent per pound, Canada's 
quota under this Act is approximately 2,600,000 bushels, and on 
all sales to the United States in excess of this amount, including 
the quota of 750,000 bushels for seed potatoes, there must be 
paid 3/4 of 1 cent per pound, as well as the duty of 75 cents per 
one hundred pounds, or an amount equivalent to a tariff of $1,50 
per one hundred pounds, 

Under the Canada-United States Trade Agreement, 1938, which 
came into effect January 1, 1939, the tariff on seed potatoes was 
lowered to 373¢ per 100 pounds from March 1 to November 30, and 
the former rate of 60¢ per 100 pounds for the remainder of the 
year was left unchanged, The quota of 750,000 bushels was in- 
creased to 1,500,000 bushels, The duty on table stock was placed 
at the same rates as the duty on seed Stock, with a quota limit 
of 1,000,000 bushels, For both seed and table stock iin excess of 
the quota limits the rate of duty is to be 75¢ per, 100) pounds, 
Provision is made for increasing the quota on table stock in years 
when American production falls below 350,000,000 bushels, and 
another provision is made for a reduction of the 60¢ rate on seed 
stock to the 373¢ rate “if and when the United States is no longer 
obligated to accord to such potatoes produced in the Repupiie ier 
Cuba a preferential reduction in the rate of duty in excess of 20 
per centum', . 

Cuba has been overwhelmed by the difficulties of the sugar 
trade, and in her efforts to encourage diversified production at 
home has imposed tariffs that make the American tariffs look 
diminutive, From 1904 until 1927, the Cuban tariff was 65 cents 
on every one hundred kilogrammes, or 220,46 pounds, In 1927, 
there was imposed a seasonal tariff of $2.00 per one hundred 
kilos from December first to May thirty-first, and of $1.00 per 
one hundred kilos for the rest of the year, In 1929, the rates 
were increased to $5.00 per one hundred kilos from November first 
to June thirtieth, and to $1.50 per one hundred kilos for the 
rest of the year, In 1931, the rate was set at $5.00 all the 
year round, In 1934, the seasonal tariff was again adopted, with 
rates of $5,00 per one hundred kilos from Novenber first to June 
| thirtieth, and BA. 00 per one hundred kilos for the rest of the 
| year, From 1905 until 1934, American exporters to Cuba had the 
| advantage over Canadian shippers of a 20% preference, By an 
| agreement of 1954 between Cuba and the United States, the 
| Américan exporters were given a preference of 50% on the $4.00 
rate and retained the 20% preference on the $5,00 rate, In 
1928, a decree admitted certain varieties of seed potatoes free 
of duty from February first to March fifteenth and from September 
fifteenth to November thirtieth; varieties that were not speci- 
fied and all varieties imported during the rest of the year were 


(Footnote (44) continued on following page... 
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(Footnote (44) continued) 


subject to the regular tariff schedules, In 1929, 

the number of varieties of seed stock admitted free was 
reduced from fourteen to seven, and the exemption period 
was set at September fifteenth to February fifteenth, 

In 1931, the number of varieties was again reduced, this 
time to three, and the exemption period was extended 
another month to March fifteenth, In 1934, the period 
during which such potatoes could enter free of duty was 
shortened to run from September first to January thirty- 
first, but the number of varieties was increased to four, 
anu tater, tO Lave, 

In the Cuban tariff there are minimum and maximum | 
rates, The maximum rates are double the minimum rates, 
The rates that have been quoted, and which were applic- 
able to Canada until March 10, 1936, are the minimum 
ravucs, “Sy a- Law of Marcon bo, Lo6s.i%) was provided that 
the minimum rates should apply to only those countries 
that purchased at least 50% as much from Cuba as they 
sold to Cuba, that the minimum rates plus a surcharge 
of 25% should apply to all countries whose purchases 
from Cuba were between 25% and 50% of their sales to 
Cuba, and that the maximum rates should apply to those 
countries whose purchases were less than 25% of their 
Sales to Cuba, From March: Loy Lose, until! April id, 
1938, imports of Canadian potatoes were sub ject to the 
maximum rates, that is, $8.00 per one hundred kilogrammes 
from July first to October thirty-first, and $10.00 for 
the rest of the year, On April 11, 1938, Canada again 
qualified for the minimum tariff rates, 

Canadas Imperial ‘preferences’ om suger vare 
responsible, in part, for Canada's imports from Cuba 
being so much less than Canada's exports to Cuba that 
the maximum Cuban tariff became effective against 
Canadian potatotes during the years 1936-1938, These 
preferences, which were considerably increased by the | 
Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement, 1925, are specific, 
The low price to which sugar fell during the depression 
made the preferences extremely effective, and their 
effectiveness was reinforced by bhe application of 
dumping duties to Cuban sugar, The result of this 
combination of circumstances was that imports of sugar 
from Cuba fell to very low levels, and, as sugar is ‘the 
principal import from Cuba, there was a drastic decline 
in the value of total imports from that country, 
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The results were very low prices, a small export trade, reduced 
output, and heavy pressure upon the Ontario and Quebec potato 
growers as the Maritime Provinces fought for a larger share of 
the Canadian market, Some relief was found in the reduced 
American tariffs brought about through the Cxunadian-American 
Trade Agreement, and further relief was found in Cuba's policy 
of admitting certain varieties of seed potatoes free of duty, 
although taxing very heavily imports of potatoes for table use, 
Private dealers and government agencies have sought new outlets, 
and, recently, heavy shipments of seed potatoes have been made 
to the Argentine, But, as the countries constituting the 
principal markets continue their policies of endeavouring to re- 
place imported products with domestically-produced products the 
industry is still hard pressed, 

ane apple industry, ac ilready explained, found its 
principal market in the United Kingdom, The Import Duties Act 
of the United Kingdom, 1932, provided a preference of 10% to all 
Empire apples, and by the Ottawa Agreements this ad valorem 
PGeterenuce Was Chanesd to a eeeci fic preterence- of 4s,. 6d, per 
hundredweight, This preference, together with improved orchard 
practices, and improved methods of packing, grading, and marketing, 
has been of very great assistance to the apple industry of Nova 
Scotia during the diffidult years of the depression, Under the 
United Kingdom-United States Trade Agreement, 1938, the preference 
of 4s, 6d, per hundredweight was reduced to 3s, per hundredweight, 
erfective during the period August 16 to April 15 in each year, 

The silver fox industry, providing a luxury commodity, 
suffered heavily in the price. decline. In 1926, the average, price 
received for Canadian silver fox pelts was slightly over $100, by 
1932 the average price had fallen to only slightly over 228, and 
by 1936 the average price had risen to only slightly over $30, The 
price of breeding stock dropped from slightly over $200 on the 
average in 1928 to less than $50 in 1932, and stood at approxi- 
mately $54 in 1936. The fox industry is an integral part of 


agriculture in Prince Edward Island and is also important to the 


- 53 - 
agricultural industry of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 

The decline in the prices of potatoes and foxes has 
been particularly disastrous to Prince Edward Island, which has 
specialized in the production of both, Agricultural income in 
the province dropped from $9.8 million in 1927 to ‘2,3 million 
in 1952, a decline exceeded only by the three Prairie Provinces, 
And from this collapse agriculture on the Island has only 
partially recovered, In recovering it has lagged behind every 
other province except Saskatchewan and as OF 

Tne severe decline in ths price of gerains brought wid 
it a corresponding decline in the price of feed, The Maritime 
Provinces constitute a deficiency area in a number of agricultural 
products, including feed, and shifts in the agriculture of the 
West diminished the advantage to the Maritimes of purchasing feed 
and producing meat, and increased the advantage of purchasing 
meat, In 1928, the beef shipped into the Maritime Provinces from 
other provinces in Canada amounted to 5,048,000 pounds, in 1935 
it amounted to 20,520,000 pounds, In 1928, the amount of pork 
Shipped into the Maritimes from other provinces in Canada 
amounted to 2,428,000 pounds, am in 1935 it amounted to 
6,194,000 Aaa 

Increased production in the dairying industry, in 
poultry and eggs, and in a number of smaller items has helped 
many farmers to escape some of the pressure on the main branches 
of the industry. There seems also to have been a tendency 
towards an increase in subsistence farming, reflecting depressed 
conditions generally am decreased mobility of the population, 

The difficulties of the fishing industry during the 
1920's were intensified during the depression, The average value 
per hundredweight of dried cod exported from Canada dropped from 
$8.71 for the years 1921-5 to $8,25 for the years 1926-30, to 
$6.07 for the years 1931-5, to 95.12 for 1936, and rose slightly 
to $5.20 for 1937, The production of dried cod in Nova Scotia 

ped from 300,000 cwt, in 1925 or the high figure of 408,000 
a “Bee National ‘Theome Figures, Professor rv Wackintosh's Study 


Opgolt.4* Table Lo, 
(46) See Tables Nos, 14 and 15 of the Appendix, 
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cwt, in 1926, to 117,000 cwt. in 1936, This decline was 
persistent, with only the occasional year showing a slight 
advance over the preceding year, The pickled fish trade, too 
was depressed, The index of the price of pickled mackerel 
fell from 92.3 (with 1926 as equal to 100) in 1929 to 24,3 
in 1936, An effort to transfer activities from the production 
of dried and pickled Pish to other branches of the industry had 
the effect of depressing pricesin the fresh fish bon andod 

The lobster fishery proved to be one branch of the 
industry capable of some expansion, and the production of 
lobsters was stepped up very considerably, Live lobsters enter 
the United States free of duty, ami the volume of exports 
more than doubled between 1929 and 1933, A large part of 


the output of canned lobsters is disposed of in the United 


(47) NOVA SCOTIA - PRODUCTION OF COD FISH 
Year Fresh Fresh Dried Green- 
Fillets salted 

(cwt, (owt. ) (cwt. ) (owt, ) 

1925 97 ,866 1,616 300 , 932 88, 826 
1926 144 ,242 2,043 408 ,023 86,756 
1927 100,691 11,195 274,103 78,114 
1928 88,723 Bi. POA 285 , 926 81 , 246 
1929 79,057 15,082 250,890 77 469 
1930 82,872 26,298 184,409 KO 2092 
1931 62,907 Bt eu 123,885 84,275 
1932 67,612 23,052 128,472 61,497 
1933 44,860 46 ,528 115,821 79,308 
1934 43,993 46,079 142,635 94: , 366 
1935 40,717 51,704 127,406 54,704 
1936 48 , 284 81,583 Mu? 1.26 87 , 065 
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Kingdom market, and this branch of the industry benefited 
from the Imperial preference granted by the United Kingdom 
through the Import Duties Act of 1932, There was an increase 
in the exports of canned lobsters, but the increase was not 
so marked and not so well sustained as was the increase in the 
export of live oie Te 

The effect of these increased exports was reflected in 
lower prices, The average price per unit for live lobsters 
exported from Canada fell more than 50% from 1928 to 1934, and in 
1937 was still 30% below the 1928 level. The average price 
per unit for exports of canned lobsters from Canada fell 45% 
from 1928 to 1934, and in 1937, despite the relatively small 
shipments, was still 20% below the 1928 level. 
| The greatly reduced returns from primary operations 
in the fishing industry has had to be divided among a larger 
number of workers, The average number of persons engaged in 
primary fishing operations in the Maritime Provinces, 


according to Fisheries Statistics, rose from 28,2e2 in 1925, 


(48) 
CANADA -—- EXPORTS OF LOBSTERS 
(0O00'S omitted) 
Year Fresh Lobsters Canned Lobsters 
(cwt, ) $ (cwt, ) $ 

1925 46 Learo 46 2,020 
1926 47 toe 60 4,037 
1927 50 peo a0 3,669 
1928 43 1,348 48 3,020 
1929 54 LOS 4” oy, OL5 
1930 81 2 OL 5S 5,456 
1931 97 2,208 54 3,049 
1932 96 1,832 63 2,915 
1953 119 1,914 G5 Bees. 
1934 LOL OOS 59 O,oaL 
1935 99 1,629 5S 2,000 
1936 99 1.616 46 2,270 
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(49) 
to 29,856 in 1929, and to 35,659 in 1936, 


This very con- 
Siderable increase in the number of persons engaged in 
primary fishery operations is indicative of extreme pressure 
upon many other branches of economic activity. 
summary 

Although the decline in economic activity in the 
Maritime Provinces during the depression was very great, the 
position of these provinces seems to have been relatively better 
than that of most other parts of the Dominion according to the 
National income figures comviled for the Ebi ariel The income 
received by the people of the Maritime Provinces declined 
about 38% from 1929 to 1933; but the income received by the 
people of Ontario fell about 42%, by the veople of Quebec about 
43%, and by the veople of the entire Dominion about 46%. The in- 
crease from 1933 to 1936 was, for the Maritime Provinces, about 
29%, for Ontario about 31%, for Quebec about 28%, and for the en- 
tire Dominion 32%. These figures are, of course, only estimates 
and subject to a considerable margin of error, but they do indicate 
that the Maritime Provinces as a whole weathered the depression 
relatively well as compared with the rest of the Dominion. This 
is also confimmed by figures of employment. The index of employment, 


which dropped about 26% for the Maritime Provinces from 1929 to 


ee rrr a ER ae RT EE SE Se ee 
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(49) 
MARITIME PROVINCES - NUMBER EMPLOYED 
IN PRIMARY OPERATIONS OF THE FISHING INDUSTRY 
Prince. Votal 
Nova Edward Maritime 
year Scotia New Brunswick Island Provinces 


1925 16,266 8,939 3,017 28, 222 
1926 16,315 9,024 2,916 28,255 
1927 16,131 10,198 2,675 29,004 
L9ee 15.657 11,040 EyoOv0 29,2935 
i929 15,754 135 960 2,202 29,896 
1930 15,265 12,047 2,281 Bo .O98 
1931 15,527 12,764 BAI WiEO WBe 
1932 16,258 15 40): 3,018 32,687 
4933 17,133 12,289 By Ay 3) Beu6I6 
1934 18,448 13,062 2,973 34,483 
1935 17,907 12,988 3,365 34,260 
1936 18,359 14,207 3,093 35,659 
(50) For National Income Figures see Professor Mackintosh's 


Study, Tabie 13, also the Appendix on National Income, 
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1933, dropped about 32% for Ontario, and about 28% for Quebec. 

ay 1937 the index for the Maritime Provinces was 5% above the 

1929 level, but the index for Ontario was 4% below, and the index 
for Quebec only 2% above, Further evidence that the Maritime 
Provinces did not suffer so severe a decline as most other parts 
of the Dominion is seen in the figures for net value of production 
which indicate that the Maritime Provinces improved slightly their 
relative position, They contributed 6.1% of the total net pro- 
duction of the Dominion in 1929, 6.5% in 1933, and 6.6% in oe 
These figures are not of equal significance and all that it is 
legitimate to claim for them is that they give some support to the 
widely held opinion that the Maritime Provinces fared slightly 
better than most other parts of the Dominion during a period when 
every part of the Dominion fared very ill, 

That the Maritime region did not suffer more from the 
depression was no doubt due to many factors, some of which may be 
mentioned: The depression of the early 1920's had been more 
prolonged and more severe in the Maritime Provinces tha in other 
regions of the Dominion, The net value of production in 1926 was 
about 26% below that of 1920, whereas in Ontario it was only 
about 2% below and in Quebec less than 10% below. During the 
prolonged period of depression fundammtal readjustments were 
made in the Maritime Provinces, notably the shift to the production 
of paper in the forest industries in New Brunswick, Recovery 
started later and from a lower base in this region than in other 
regions of the Dominion, and continued longer, Moreover, Dominion 
policy both before and after 1950 tended to redress the competitive 
position of the Maritime Provinces in the Canadian market, The 
Maritime Freight Rates Act of 1927 assisted producers in many 
branches of Maritime industry, Subventions for the transportation 
of coal to Central Canada, bounties on coal used in the produc tion 


of coke, and a 50% rise in the tariff on bituminous coal were of 


(51) See Table 9, Appendix, 
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undoubted importance to the coal industry. The Imperial pre- 
ferences of 1932 assisted the apple industry and the lumber 
industry, and exports to British markets were further assisted 
by the more favourable exchange situation after 1933. Another 
important factor has been the diversified economy of the region 
as a whole, which enabled it to take advantage of upward trends 
in the price structure of a wide variety of exports. Moreover, 
the structure of the agricultural industry, and the dovetailing 
of agriculture with fishing, lumbering, and other industries 
tended to provide a cushion for employment and thus to relieve 
governments of some of the burden of unemployment relief. 

Yet it must be recognized that in certain industries 
and in certain communities the effects of the depression were as 
disastrous as in any other part of Canada. Export industries 
were highly vulnerable, especially the dried and pickled fish 
trades, the lumber industry, the potato industry, and the fox 
industry. Coal mining and the ircn and steel industry experienced 
the full force of the downward swing of the business cycle. Thus, 
as in the rest of Canada, the depression bore very unequally 
upon certain industries and certain communities, which raised 
for the governments of these provinces problems very similar to, 
though differing in extent from, those of other provincial govern- 
ments. 

One factor of exceptional importance in assisting the 
Maritime Provinces through the depression period was the high level 
of governmental expenditures. By the close of the period under 
discussion, governmental expenditures for each of the Maritime 
Provinces were more than 100% above the 1926 level. Similar 
expenditures in Quebec were approximately 70% above the 1926 
level, but each of the other provinces had an Lo ie 


(52 
considerably less than 50% above the 1926 level. 


Ce ea ee 


(52) See The Economic Background of Dominion-Provincial Relations 
by Professor Mackintosh. Charts MI to XX, 
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In 1935 each of the three Maritime provincial 
governments began an ambitious programme of road construction, 
partly as a relief measure, partly following the lead of 
Central Canada and the New England States, and partly with a 
view to capturing as much as possible of the lucrative and ex- 
panding tourist trade for which these provinces have great 
natural advantages. These programmes involved heavy capital 
costs and extensive borrowing, and the region became a heavy 

capital importer, The extent of the borrowings is indicated by 
the following table:- 
(53) 
Capital Borrowings for Road Construction 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and for 
Road Construction and Relief Works in 


Prince Edward Island, 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


New Brunswick Nova Scotia Prince Edward Island 
Roads Relief Works 
1934 4,732 5,229 95 563 
1935 4,022 6,524 4 217 
1936 9,733 8,925 yt Letra eel 
18,487 20,678 1,283 
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(53) These figures are from Public Accounts Inquiry of the 
Commission, 
The importance of the expenditure of these sums in 
stimulating recovery is perhaps best understood when 
the figures are considered in relation to the total 
"national income” of the region, See Professor 


Mackintosh's Study, The Economic Background of 
Dominion -Provincial Relations, Table 13, 
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(1) 
II, THE BASIC INDUSTRIES OF THE MARITIME PROVINCES 


The economy of the Maritime Provinces rests upon four 


cornerstones: agriculture, mining, fishing,and lumbering. 


Supported by these cornerstones is a light structure of manu- 
facturing industries. This suggests a complex economy, and in 


some respects the complexity is enhanced by the smallness of 


the area (approximately 50,000 square miles), and by the 


smallness of the population, (slightly over one million persons). 


(1) The Agricultural Industry 
Judged by the ay aE Ad the gainfully Bes and 

of the net value of sree eg agriculture for the three 
Maritime Provinces as a unit is more important than any of the 
other main branches of industry, but agriculture in this region 
is limited by the scarcity of arable land. It is more than 
three and a quarter centuries since the first settlers landed in 
what is now the Maritime Provinces, but the 1931 census shows 
only 6.3% of the total land area of the Maritime Provinces in 


(1) In this chapter it is proposed to discuss only those 
features of the basic industries which are relevant to the 
Commission's inquiry. 


(2) Percentage Engaged in Agriculture 
Prince Edward Nova New 
Island Scotia Brunswick 
% (6) 0 


Of all Gainfully 
Occupied OV ied 2409 COel 


Of Males Gainfully 
Occupied 64,0 2769 OE¥D 


(3) See Appendize=-Table Now 4. 
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Aue Gnene 9.1% in improved land, and 29.8% in occupied 
< 
farms. For each of the three provinces the percentages are: 


In In In 
Field Improved Occupied 


Crops Land ferms | 
(4) To To 


Nova Scotia 4.35 6.4 BE 4 
New Brunswick Sed Fates 25.4 
Prince Edward Island 35,4 fe a: BO se 


The arable land in certain parts of the Maritime 
Provinces is found only in small plots that are widely 
scattered. This gives rise to farms with small acreages of 
improved land, and frequently makes it impossible to increase 
the arable acreage of the working units by the amalgamation of 
holdings. It also places serious limitations on the growth of 


agricultural population, and makes it extremely difficult to 
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(4) Prince Edward Island, with little waste land, is often 

spoken of as the "Million Acre Farm", but the land area of Prince 
Edward Island constitutes only 4.3% of the total land area of the 
Maritime Provinces. Most of the agricultural lands of Nova 
Scotia, and by far the richest of them, are in the northern 
section of the province, stretching from the eastern part of 
Digby county through to Inverness in Cape Breton Island. In 

Nova Scotia, the largest number of farms and the largest area 

in farms was reached in 1891. Since that date, except for a 
Suet! rise in 1901 (-pnevaresa in field crops has steadily declined 
and the area in orchards has steadily risen. In Prince Edward 
Island, also, 1891 marked the year of the greatest number of 
farms and the largest area in farms, but the area.in field crops 
in Prince Edward Island has steadily increased from 409,000 

acres in 1891 to 494,000 acres in 1931. In New Brunswick, the 
maximum number of farms seems to have been reached in 1911, in 
which year there was also the largest area in farms and the 
largest area in field crops, New Brunswick has been in a slightly 
different position to either Nova Scotia or Prince Edward Island 
in that agriculture has been moving into new areas in the northern 
part of the province, and this movement has slightly offset those 
forces that were tending to make agriculture in the older parts 
of the province behave ina similar way to agriculture in Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 


In New Brunswick, the most fertile areus aredfound along 
the river valleys; in the eastern section of the south-central 
lowlands, stretching through part of Westmorland and Albert 
counties; and in certain parts ou the coast, more especially in 
the vicinity of Bathurst, on the Bay of Chaleur, Six counties 
in Nova Scotia: Annapolis, Colchester, Cumberland, Hanvis, Kings 
and Pictou, have 64.6% of all the impreved land in the province. 
In New Brunswick, seven counties: Madawaska, Victoria, Carleton, 
York, Kings, Westmorland, and Kent, have 70.8% of ~11 the | 
improved land. 
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are 
establish and maintain the social and commercial institutions 


necessary to a successful agriculture. In other parts of the 


Maritime Provinces, continuous stretches of arable land are 
proken into small fields by the topography of the country, end 
this militates against large-scale operations by restricting 
the use of machinery. When comparison is made with Ontario and 
Quebec, as in the following table, it is seen that the average 
size of farm in the Maritime Provinces does not differ greatly 


from the average size in Ontario and Quebec, but that the average 


(5) 
amount in improved land and in field crops is much less. 
Average Average 
Number Average Acreage in Acreage 
of Acreage Improved in Field 
Province Farms of Farms “Land \ reps 
(per occupied farm 
Nova Scotia 59,444 POO ed 21.4 14.6 
New Brunswick 04,025 122.0 ae gta 28.8 
Prince Edward Island 12,865 92.6 5950 38.9 
Quebec Loo: .957 Le% ao 66.2 44,7 
Ontario 192,174 i189 621 48,7 — 


Prince Edward Island, with 59.5 acres in improved 
land and 38.5 acres in field crops on the average farm, can 
scarcely be Said to be handicapped by want of arable land; but 
New Brunswick shows an average of only 39.1 acres in improved 
land and 28.2 acres in field crops; and Nova Scotia comes far 
behind with an average of 21.4 acres in improved land and 14.6 
acres in field crops. In the above table, Nova Scotia makes a 
poor showing, but Nova Scotia has some very fine farming areas, 
In the Annapolis Valley, in Schubenacadie, and in parts of 
Pictou county, as stated by Professor Longley, there are to be 
found farms ee will compete with the best in Canada and the 
United Hibs 

The large number of farms with a small amount of arable 
land and other limitations to agriculture in certain areas, 
especially in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, oblige many farmers 


oe 


(5) Census of 1931, Me ae : 
(6) Evidence before the Nova Scotia Royal Commission, Provincial 
Economic Inquiry, September 15, 1934. 
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Bees 
to obtain a part of their incomes from extra-farm operations, 
linking agriculture very closely to lumbering, fishing, and a 
number of other branches of endeavour. The information 
available on this point is very meagre, but according to the 
L951. census, 10.2% of the farm operators in Prince Edward 
Island, 31.0% in Nova Scotia, 20.2% in New Brunswick, and 23.6% 
in the Maritimes as a unit, consider their principal occupation 
as something other than rae 

For a decade or two after Confederation, agriculture 
in the Maritime Provinces kept expanding. About the beginning 
of the eighties the movement towards specialization began to 
gather momentum. The close liaison between agriculture and 
other industries in the Maritime Provinces makes it difficult to 
present a simple story of straight line developments. As 
industries that had been an integral part of the rural economy 
moved to urban centres, rural population declined; as resources, 
to the exploitation of which in certain districts the agricultural 
industry was ancillary, were depleted, the number of farms 
declined; and as competition in grains and meats from newly- 
developed parts of the continent increased, alternatives were 
found in orcharding, in the dairy industry, and in the more 
scientifie cultivation of potatoes and other roots, 

Live-stock and animal products hold a key position in 
the farm economy of each of the provinces. The importance of 
animals and animal products is shown in the figures for live- 
stock, in the preponderance of oats among the grains, and in the 
relatively large acreage devoted to fodder crops. In every 
branch of live-stock, Prince Edward Island surpasses Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick in the average number per farm. New Brunswick 
shows a higher average than Nova Seotia in each class of live- 
stock with the exception of sheep. Apple preduction is far more 


important to Nova Scotia than to either New Brunswick or Prince 


(7) British Columbia surpasses Prince Edward Island with 15.9% but 
falls far short of the two other Maritime Provinces, or of the 
three Maritime Provinces taken as a unit, and the next nearest 
province, Quebec, shows only 8.2% of its farmers in this group. 
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Edward Island, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick are more 


dependent upon the potato crop than is Nova Scotia, Apples and 
potatoes are the only agricultural commodities that are exported 
in large quantities from the Maritime Provinces, although Prince 
Edward Island produces a surplus of poultry and dairy products, 
whieh find a market outside the province, and there is a number 
of other items of small value individually but impcrtant in the 
ageregate and often vital to restricted areas. 

A large number of farms in the Maritime Provinces has 
only a limited amount of arable land. This greatly restricts 
the number of live-stock that can be carried by each farm, and 
consequently, the total number for the whole region. Where output 
is on an extremely small scale, low operating costs are often 
difficult to attain and effective marketing facilities difficult 
to establish. Co-operative marketing is quite widespread, but 
this movement is handicapped by the many areas where output is 
extremely small, or insufficient to meet the local demand, The 
winters are long and accompanied by a heavy fall of snow, which 
adds to other difficulties a protracted season of indoor feeding; 
much of the soil requires the use of chemical fertilizers, which 
adds to the cost of producing protein feeds; and the limited 
resources can be more profitably used in the production of dairy 
preducts than in the production of meat and meat products. 
Nevertheless, live-stock production for other purposes than dairy- 
ing, is important in the economy of all three sR but 
production, with the exception of sheep, does not equal local 


consumption. There is a small trade in live-stock to other 


oper) 


(8) The production of poultry products has steadily advanced, as 
is indicated by the following table for the production of eggs: 


Production of igegs 


Nova New Prince Edward Maritime 
Year Scotia Brunswick Island. Provinces 
doz. (evar dOZ » OZ. 
1900 4,419,239 B20. OL2 2,426,251 9,965,502 
1910 MiB OOS 3,887 ,364 3,549,090 12 ,6819:,809 
1920 4079 ;875 4,221,097 Big (Oe rk 13,579,240 
1930 Se cek ie 7 D7 GG, LOO 4,019,744 16,666,990 


The production in the Maritime Provinces in 1930 averaged 16.5 dozen 
per person, whereas consumption per caput for the Dominion averaged 
24.9 dozen. 
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provinces, to the United States, and to Newfoundland, which, 


with the exception of sheep, is more than offset by shipments 


(9) 


of meat and meat products into the region. 


The Maritime Provinces consume more cheese and butter 
than they produce. The total production of butter in Prince 
Edward Island is slightly in excess of local requirements, but 
in the other provinces there is a deficiency - about one-quarter 
in Nova Scotia and one-fifth in New Brunswick. With the growth 
of urban population there has come an increased demand for 
whole milk, and recently the ice-cream trade has been absorbing 
large quantities of cream, The demands of the ice-cream, of the 
whole milk, and of the butter markets, have left little milk 
for the cheese aaah all | 

The handicaps of the dairy industry in the Maritime 
Provinces go far beyond those basic circumstances that limit the 
economic supply of milk. Because of the smallness of most of 
the creameries, it is difficult for them, even when well managed, 
to keep down operating costs or to turn out a product of uniform 
quality. in a number Of districts the cest of collection is high 
owing to the distances that separate farms and to the pro- 
portionately large number of small producers. Farms with a small 


output often lack adequate facilities to maintain the cream in 


good condition until it reaches the factory. 


(9) See Appendix - Tables Nos. 12 and 13. 


(10) The growth of the butter industry and the rise and decline 
of the cheese industry are evident from the following table: 


Production of Butter and Cheese in 
the Maritime Provinces 


Butter Cheese 

Dairy Creamery Home-made factory 

ibe. AM alores los. ibs. 
1860 9,835 ,646 - 1,228,496 ~ 
Ber § LO. 2a0, 753 - Loe: hoo ~ 
peoU 15680151 - 850,072 453 ,026 
2690-18, 77785999 16,040 roe, 76d 811,650 
200 18501, 387 1,184,245 ~ 6,918,352 
1910 22,341,996 OVS, 006 £12,259 4,724,241 
2920 18,668,779 4,722,869 100, 284 3,068, 923 
19S0' 15,816,685 8 boo yooo 08,759 1,477,536 
19356 15,056,000 11,333,300 30,500 695,100 
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The Limitations of the dairy industry place limitations 
on the swine industry. The Maritime Provinces produce a pro- 
portionately large number of high-grade bacon hogs, but the 
total supply falls far short of meeting the local sens a dl The 
production of swine is also closely related to the preduction of 
potatoes, but, in the Maritime Provinces, the correlation of 
figures for swine and potato productisn is not so apparent as 
in many other potato-growing areas, doubtless because potatoes 
are produced as table and seed stock and most years the 
percentage of culls is comparatively suey 

Apples are pre-eminently a Nova Scotian specialty. 
They are produced in Prince Hdward Island mainly for the farmers' 
dcmestic use, and any small surplus is disposed of locally. New 
Brunswick has a large number of commercial ere but production 
falls far short of meeting the province's requirements. In Nova 
Scotia the industry is concentrated in the Annapolis-Cornwallis 
valley, and it has been stated that 75% of the crcp is grown , 
within a radius of twenty-five miles from Windsor. Senate 
returns show that in 1930 two counties, Kings and Annapolis, 
accounted for 86% of the total apple exrop, and ‘for 85% of the 
value of all orchard fruits. About 75% of the crop is marketed 
through independent dealers, and the remainder through co- 
operatives. The area is well provided with warehouses to take 
care of the crop, and shipments are made from Port Williams on 
fa Eapots Bam shore and from Halifax. Distances to ports of 
shipment are less than for any other ccmpeting area on the 
continent. Exports of apples average considerably over one 


million barrels per year, or about 75% of the total commercial 


(i), Phe number of swine per farm is:) for Nova Seotia, l,l: for 
New Brunswick, 2.5; and for Prince Edward Island, 3.2. The 
number of swine per milch cow is: for Nova Scotia, .40; for 
New Brunswick, .85; and for Prince Edward Island, .91l. 
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(12) 

production. The British market has always absorbed the bulk 

of the exports and since the beginning of the depression, and 

the granting of Imperial preferences, the proportion has been 


steadily increasing until in recent years it has reached about 


90%. 

Potatoes are the principal agricultural commodity 
exported from Prince Bawar d Isiand and New Brunswick. Nova 
scotia dces not, on balance, produce a surplus of pctatoes, and 
Shipments out of the province are fully offset by purchases from 


Prince Edward Island and Now Brunswick. By 1860, Nova Scotia 
was giving up the raising of beef cattle to grow potatoes, and 
at the time of Confederaticn led the Maritime Provinces in the 
expert of potatoes. New Brunswick was scarcely a factor in this 
trade and did not divert much of her energy from lumbering to 
the production of potatoes for export markets until the present 
century. when New Brunswick was going into the potato business 
on a considerable scale, Neva Scotia was going ».ut and was 
replacing potatoes by apples and cther fruits. Since Cconfeder- 
ation the Maritime Previnces have been pre-eminent in the export 


of potatoes from the Dominion, and now virtually mcnopolize the 


(12) See Appendix - Table No. 7. Small fruits are of much less 
importance than orchard fruits, which are made up principally 

of apples. The praduction of small fruits in 1930 was valued 

at $163, 000 in Nova Scotia, $142 , 000 in New Brunswick, and 

$14, OOO in Prince Edward Island. Two counties in Nova Scotia, 
guys borough and Richmond, derive scme revenue from the sale of 
foxberries, and find the chief market in the United States. 
Blueberries are Shipped from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 

and of late there has been a revival in the cranberry trade. 
(Census returns understate the value of "sther small fruits" 
under which category are included foxberries, blueberries, and 
cranberries. Compare the Reports of the Department of 
Agriculture, Nova Scotia,with the census returns for ccnfirmation 
orathis statement. ) But’ strawberries make up from 80% to 90% 

of the total value of small fruits in each of the three provinces, 
and shipments are made from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to 
Montreal and Boston, 
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(13) 
trade. 

The Maritime Provinces were the most seriously 
affected by the consequences of the discovery in Canada of 
Powdery Scab (c. 1912) and they were the chief beneficiaries 
of the new work and the new policies that were undertaken to 
cope with the menage of potato diseases. It was found that 
in Prince Edward Island large areas were practically without 
disease and the quality of the potato raised was of the highest. 
In 1918, the first carload shipment of certified seed potatoes 
left Prince Edward Island, and in 1919 this trade was opened 
with the United States. The production of certified seed 


potatoes has become of increasing importance in retaining at 


least part of old markets in the face of rising tariffs and 
other restrictions, and it has enabled the Maritimes in very 
recent years to invade new markets in Seuth Cy 

the, type. of soil found in most agricultural parts, of 
the Maritime Provinces, coupled with the length of time that these 
soils have been worked, calls for the application of lime and 
chemical fertilizers if the best results are to be achieved. 
According to the 1931 census, Prince Edward Island led all the 
provinces in the expenditure per farm for fertilizers, New Bruns- 
wick came second, and Neva Scotia third. The use of fertilizers 
is determined probably as mich by the type of crop grown as by 
soil characteristies,| and roots and. fruits, very important in the 


agriculture of the Maritime Provinces, are two types of crop that 


EXPORT OF POTATOES 
1s} (In thousands of bushels) 


Prince Maritime Provinces _ 
Five-Year Edward Nova New % of exports 
Averages Canada Island Scotia Brunswick Exports fram Canada 
#276-1880 1,697 790 ye. RSE) 1,450 BD.o 
fool=1885, 1,986 eae 656 Pelt pe 1,409 PON ®) 
1886-1890 1,784 899 58S Lea 1,664 93.9 
fev l-1395 1,568 HOS 430 160 Leo Shey 
1896-1900 829 hele) 491 OS LO Si/7 


(14) For acreage and production of potatoes see Appendix - Table 
No. 16. See also Table 15 for acreage of certified seed potatoes. 
ee restrictions see discussion of the period 1930-37 
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Gali, tor end Gan carry intensive use of fertilizers. 

The raising of foxes in captivity was begun in Prince 
Edward Island about fifty years ago and the other Maritime 
Provinces soon follswed her example. The industry is now 
established in many provinces throughout the Dominion, and in 
a number of other countries, but Prince Edward Island still leads 
the world in the production of high-grade pelts and high-grade 
breeding stock. The demand for breeding stock has greatly 
declined, leaving the industry largely on a peltry basis; and, 
because fox furs are a luxury commodity, the demand for fox 
pelts fluctuates widely with the business cycle. In the 
agriculture of the Maritime Provinces foxes may be legitimately 
considered as another kind of live-stock, for the raising of 
foxes has been combined with general farm operations and the 
combination has been found to work very satisfactorily. 

The characteristics and trends of the agricultural 
industry of the Maritime Provinces may be briefly summarized as 


follows: 


(1) - Agriculture in the Maritime Provinces is a mature 
industry. The more suitable farm lands have long 
Since been settled, and the process of abandoning the 
less suitable areas has been carried far. Within 
recent years, the opening up of new territory suitable 
to agriculture has been important only in New 
Brunswick. 


(2) = Only a relatively small part of the land of the Maritime 
Provinces is arable, and the best of this arable land 
is,for the most part, concentrated in relatively few 
favoured spots. This results in a high degree of 
concentration of agricultural production. 


(3) - In general, the topcgraphy of the country, even in the 
better agricultural areas, militates against extensive 
farming by placing limits upon the use of machinery. 

In the less favoured areas, the amount of agricultural 
land available on each farm is usually extremely small. 
The result is that the entire region bears the aspect 
Ot ay land .of small) Taqme., 


(4) - The agricultural industry of the Maritime Provinces is 
closely dovetailed with a number of other industries, 
that is to say, farming is often combined with fishing, 
lumbering, mining, or some other occupation. 


(5) - The relative isolation of some of the small farming com- 
munities and the extensive practice of combining one or 
several other occupations with farming make difficult a 
high degree of efficiency in farm management and the 
adoption of new and approved agricultural practices. 
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The character of the soil amd available markets 
favoured the production of roots, fruits, and dairy 
products. There has been a degree of specialization 
in each of these three branches, but the typical 
farm in the Maritime Provinces is still a mixed farm, 


The two important cash crops, apples and potatoes, 
have developed in response to the demand of outside 
markets and are therefore in an exposed position, 
being subject not only to outside competition but 
also to the vagaries of the tariff policies of 
many countries. 


In many agricultural commodities the Maritime 
Provinces form a deficiency area. They have long 
been dependent upon outside sources for most of 
their wheat and wheat flour, and for some time the 
produceion, Of butter, *cheese, exes, and meats, has 
fallen far short of the total requirements of the 
Teevons 


The circumstamces under which farming is carried on 
in many parts and the existence of a large number 

of very small producers militate against the 
production of a high-quality product; and make it 
difficult to organize the marketing side of the 
industry, difficult to improve production standards, 
and, consequently, difficult to intrease the monetary 
returns in the less favoured areas, 


Dominion and provincial governments played an important 
part in the development of the cheese industry during 
the nineties of last century; Dominion and provincial 
officials co-operated to place the Prince Edward Island 
egg and poultry industry on a sound foundation; and 

the Dominion department, in its endeavour to bring 
potato diseases under control, developed a system ef 
field and crop inspection that went far to establish 
and maintain the seed potato industry of the Maritime 
Provinces. Governmental activities of a different 

sort are seen in the emdeavour on the part of the 

Nova Scotia government to bring the apple maggot in 

the Annapolis Valley completely under control. 
Governments everywhere are very active in their 
endeavour to improve their agricultural industries; 
and, accepting this general relation between governments 
and agriculture, it will be clear, without going back 
farther than the preceding points in this summary, 

that the field for govérnment action in the Maritime 
Provinces is very wide, 
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(2) The Mining Industry 

The mining industry in the Maritime Provinces comprises 
a large range of activities, from the making of grindstones to 
the recovery cf gold, and from the baking of clay products to 
the digging of coal. In Nova Scotia, mining contributes from 
20% to 25% of the total net value of production; in New 
Brunswick, from 2.5% to 4.5%; and in Prince Edward Island, 
practically nothing. According to the 1951 census, there were 
153,151 males gainfully occupied in Nova Scotia, of whom 14,947 
were in the mining industry; in New Brunswick there were 117,933 
males gainfully occupied, of whom 947 were in the mining industry; 
and in Prince Edward Island 27,818, of whom only eight were in 
the mining industry. Since census figures cover only those 
engaged im primary operations it seems safe to say that in Nova 
Scotia some 18,000 were dependent upon the mining industry, 
and in New Brunswick, some Pe 

Although in recent years the Maritime Provinces have 
been contributing proportionately less to the total value of 
mineral production in Canada, there was no absolute falling off 
in the value of mineral production in the Maritime Provinces 
until the depression following 1929. In 1900, the total value 
of mineral production in the Maritime Provinces was, in round 
numbers, $9,737,000, and thereafter the five-year averages 
show a steady increase to $31,623,000 for the quinquennium 
1926-1930, In 1937, the figures stood at $33,098,000 higher 
than any of 5s averages, though not the highest 


individual year. 
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(15) The importance of mining from the point of view of employ- 
ment is further emphasized by the fact that in every census 
Since 1881 Nova Scotia has led all provinces in the number 
engaged in mining. In 1931 Ontario was nearest with 14,848 as 
against 14,947 for Nova Scotia. 


(16) See Appendix - Tables 17 and 18, for statistics of the 
mining industry in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick for 1928 and 
1957. 
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A wide variety of minerals and mineral products are 
to be found in the Maritime region. Iron, iron oxides, 


tungsten, molybdenum, antimony, and slate have been mined 
from time to time in either Nova Scotia or New Brunswick or 
in both provinces, and deposits of kaolin, talc, soapstone, 
nickel, and tin are known to exist. Gold has been produced 
continuously in Nova Scotia since 1862, and stimulated by the 
rise in the price of gold since 1951, the industry has been 
expanding, but to date no large mines have been brought into 
production. Gypsum, lime, and grindstones have long been 
produced in the Maritime Provinces, and gypsum is still of 
considerable importance. Gypsum is disposed of chiefly in the 
United States, where there is stiff competition and where 
demand fluctuates with the demands of the building trade. Salt, 
on the other hand, finds its principal market in Canada, 
especially in the Maritime Provinces. Production has increased 
persistently, with only slight setbacks, but the industry has 
not found the going casy, owing apparently to technical 
difficulties in mining and to stiff competition from the 
imported product, especially salt from the West Indies prought 
in as return cargo at low rates. 

In New Brunswick considerable quantities of natural 
gas are produced and there are large deposits of oil shale, 
Oil shale also exists in Nova Scotia. Oil has been produced 
in small quantities in New Brunswick for some years but there 
have as yet been no discoveries of sil depesits of great 
commercial value. 

Mining in the Maritime Provinces, with the exception 
of coal, tends te be conducted in small units, and, ae 


to many products, to be distinctly a marginal industry. 


(17) Further information on mineral substances other than coal 
may be obtained from Tables in the Appendix Nos. 19 to 23, 
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(3) The Coal Mining Industry 

"More than one-fifth of the population of the 
province of Nova Scotia are directly dependent upon its coal 
industries and the subsidiaries lessens’ The probable 
number of men engaged in the mining of coal in Nova Scotia 
has been placed at 13,500, and the number employed directly 
in the mining and handling of coal at 16,000. Coal makes 
up from 80% to 90% of the total value of minerals produced.in 
the province. In New Brunswick the industry is of much less 

_importance than in Nova Scotia: production is only about 
one-twentieth as much as that of Nova se and the reserves 
are only about 2% of those of Nova sesbielt 

Nova Scotia possesses the only coal deposits on the 
Atlantic jenhonnd of North or South America, and the only large 
deposits of high-grade coal east of Alberta on the Canadian 
side of the international boundary line. Its location at 
tidewater has made possible the explcitation by means of water 
carriage of the distant markets of the lower St. Lawrence 
valley, and has facilitated the development of an irom and 
steel industry through the use of Wabana iron ore. 

The red spares of csal in Nova Scotia are large, although 
only 0.79% of the total for the Dominion, but the industry 
faces increasing costs of production, and an increasingly 
adverse competitive pesition as against the American bituminous 
industry. Over 50% of the coal raised in Nova Scotia is won 


from submarine mines. As these mines are pushed seawards, the 


(18) Report of the Royal Commission on the Nova Scotia Coal 
Andustry, 1926, page 31, 


(19) These small reserves are found im thin seams, the thickest 
of which varies from sixteen to thirty inches. Fortunately, 
this thickest seam is also the top seam and is quite near the 
surface. Some of the coal is won by strip mining, but most is 
won by underground mining through shafts that go no deeper than 
125 to 150 feet. | 
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distance that the coal has to be hauled from the coal face to 
the mouth of the pit, and the time lost by the men going to 


and from their work steadily increases. Elsewhere in the 
province the coal seams dip abruptly and are often severely 
faulted. These mines run to a considerable depth ina 
comparatively short time and involve heavy expenses in lifting 
the coal, in providing adequate ventilation, and in keeping the 
mines free from water. In the major producing units, 
mechanization is already well advanced and steady progress is 
being made in further mechanization and in improved methods of 
mining. 

As has been pointed out previoeusly, coal production 
reached its peak in 1913. Since then its difficulties have 
been in part a reflection of circumstances in the ccal mining 
industry the world over and in part a reflection of circumstances 
peculiar to the Canadian economy. The world production of coal 
in 1913 has been surpassed in only ome year since that date 
(1929), and then by a paltry 4.19%. The rapid rise im the 
consumption of coal - so distinguishing a feature of the 
century before the War - could not continue, because the con- 
sumption of coal was restricted by the slackened pace of 
industrial expansion, by economies in the use of coal, by the 
substitution of oil for coal as a fuel, by the rapid development 
of hydro-electric power, and by the increased use of the 
internal combustion engine. 

All these fac¢ors have had their effect upon the 
industry in the Maritime Provinces and to them have been added 
special circumstances within the Canadian economy. The 


development of the iron and steel industry and the coal mining 


industry of Nova Scotia prior to 1913 was due primarily to 
railway expansion within the Dominion, and the end of railway 


expansion left the industries confronted with the problem of 


diversifying production and finding other markets. Changes in 
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Sv A 
the structure of the Canadian economy during the period following 
the Great War have tended to concentrate industries in parts of 
Canada where the use of Nova Scotia coal is not economical. The 
development of hydro-electric power in the province of Quebec, 
the most important outlet for Nova Scotia coal, has run far 
ahead of industrial requirements, and the surplus power has 

been disposed of at very low ae The internal combustion 
engine is nearly as common in Canada as in the United States, 
and Canada is among the larger consumers per caput of oil for 
domestic heating and for generating industrial power. The use 
wa Canada of automatic stokers for the fuller utilization of 
coal was begun about 1910. These new furnaces were built to 
burn American coal, and very often the Nova Scotia product 
proved unsatisfactory. Research work has helped to remove many 
ef the difficulties formerly encountered in the use of Nova 
scotia coal, and a more adequate sales policy is helping to 
OVercome the prejudices created by unfortunate early experiences, 
But the present equipment in Canada is rapidly becoming 
obeclescent and it is felt that, as modern furnaces are 
installed, the additional saving of fuel may counterbalance 

any extension of the market. 

The business cycle is another factor of particular 
importance, and its downward swing bears with disproportionate 
severity upon the coal mining industry of Nova Scotia because 
such a large part of the output from these mines is consumed 
by the railways, in the iron and steel industry and in 
manufactoriag generally. For a long period, the iron and steel 
ImUusStry in oe Scotia has absorbed on the average about 25% 
Gr the total output of coal from the Nova Scotia mines. The 


reduction of output in the iron and steel industry and 
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(20) It has been estimated that in Canada (chiefly Quebec and 
Ontario) an outlet for no less than 1,200,000 tons of coal is 
being lost annually by the use of electricity for the purpose 
of raising steam. As industrial requirements increase, this 
prodigal use of electric power will have to be abandoned, 
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consequently the decline in the consumption of coal in the 
Maritime market, during periods of business recession is well: 
understood, but the decline in the consumption of coal in, the 
St. Lawrence market is only slightly less than the decline in 
the Maritime market. 

Certain social problems incident to the difficulties 
of the coal mining industry have a direct bearing upon public 
Pinance. Ther aeabournimonrce: tends to, remain, fairly rigidly 
fixed at the number required during years of highest production, 
Labour in the industry is highly unionized, which helps to keep 
wage rates high, The industry is subject to wide seasonal and 
cyclical fluctuations, and the tendency during periods of low 
production is to spread work, The result is that, aithough 
wage: rates remain fairly high, weekly, monthly, and especially 


Ww 


yearly earnings are often very low, Moreover, miners are not 
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(21) Employment and Earnings, Nova Scotia Coal Mines, 1929-1936 


Highest No, Average Yearly Average Yearly 


Average of Employees Rharnings for Harnings for 

No, of Reported in Average Number Highest Number 
sear Employess Hach Year Employed Reported 
1929 12.760 13,082 $1,472 $1,436 
1930 TO,076 13,742 1,280 1,246 
1931 13,588 13,607 1,002 986 
too.) Le ;62e 13,348 790 74:8 
1933 0 oh Lieven9 751 709 
avoe 12,001 Le, 66d 000 95k 
1935 12,674 12, 9e. 952 934 
1936 12,848 13,046 eGo 1,019 
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easily shifted to other occupations that may require less skill 
or to those in which money wages are lower, such as farming, 
fishing, or lumbering, Many, if not most, of the mining 

towns are one-industry towns, and when depressions come the 
number who have to be assisted is usually very large, Therefore, 
during periods of depression, the economic and social problems 
in the coal mining centres of the Maritime Provinces are certain 
to be fully as great as those in any of the industrial centres 
of Central Canada, There also arises the problem of derelict 
towns, derelict because the coal in the district has been 
exhausted, These conditions play havoc with municipal finance 
and lay relatively heavy financial burdens on central 


governments, 


(Page 77 follows) 
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(4) The Fishing Industry 


The Maritime Provinces are advantageously placed 
with respect to the fisheries of the North Atlantic. Parts alg 
Nova Sc otia and New Brunswick border upon the Bay of Fundy, 
Which has an area of about 8,000 square miles, Prince Edward 
Island is in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and part of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick border upon the Gulf of St, Lawrence, which 
has an area of about 80,000 square miles, East of Nova Scotia 
lie the ocean fishing areas, including the many banks that 
stretch from the Gulf of Maine to Newfoundland, The fishing 
/panks have an area of more than 70,000 square miles, The 
Maritime Provinces, especially Nova Scotia, are in close prox- 
imity to about four-fifths of the total fishing area of the 
North Atlantic, The coast line bordering on these fishing areas, 
and to which the Maritime Provinces have access, measures, 
\ exclusive of minor bays and indentations, approximately 5,000 miles, 
| The fishing industry of the Maritime Provinces is a 
complex industry in that the raw materials (kinds of fish) are 
quite numerous, and each is marketed in a variety of forms, 
Bach kind of fish in each of its processed forms is usually a 
quite distinct commodity, In 1936 a minimum of eighteen kinds 
of fish, such as herring, cod, mackerel, etc., processed in © 
seventy-eight forms, such as smoked, dried, filleted, canned,etc.. 
made up 96% of the marketed value of Nova Scotia's fish. For 
the same year fourteen kinds of fish processed in sixty different 
forms made up 98% of the marketed value of New Brunswick's fish; 
and ten kinds of fi tobe ees in thirty-one different foms 
made up over 99% of the marketed value of Prince Edward 
Island's fish, It might be added that even under one process for 
@ given specie may be found a number of distinct commodities, 


For example, dried cod for the Brazilian market is a different 
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commodity from dried cod for the Cuban market, or from dried cod 
for the Porto Rican market, 
The fishing industry of the Maritime Provinces is not, 


as 


, for example, in British Columbia, a highly centralized 


industry. Operators are to be found at practically all the many 
bays and harbours along the extensive coast line of the three 
provinces, and the individual fisherman is still, in many branches 
of the industry, working on his own account and is largely 
responsible for the methods employed in catching, and very often 
in) processing, the fish, This makes it very difficult to 

obtain uniformity in the final product, With the exception of 
firms principally interested in the fresh fish trade and the 
sardine industry of New Brunswick, fish canning and curing 
establishments are organized in small individual units, To give 
only one illustration: In the three Maritime Provinces, in 19356, 
there were 240 lobster canneries producing, in all, 80,465 cases 
ef canned lobsters, or approximately 335 cases per cannery. The 
export trades are concentrated in the hands of comparatively large 
firms, but many of these firms are merely dealers in fish, having 
practically nothing to do with processing, In all branches of 

the industry, therefore, with only a few exceptions, it is very 
difficult to obtain uniformity in the finished product and to 
introduce new methods and processes, 

Those engaged in primary fishing operations may be 
classed generally as a low income group; and since 1929 shore 
fishermen have been perhaps the lowest income group in the 
Maritime region, The fishing industry is subject to numerous 
vicissitudes and in many fishing communities there is little or 
no available agricultural land and often no nearby forest 
operations or other activities to enable the fisherman to supple- 
ment his income, Many fishing communities, especially in recent 
years, may indeed be described as depressed areas, Educational 
factiities in these communities are likely to be of the poorest, 


and medical and other social services are usually inadequate 
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and often lacking. If these communities are to participate in 
rising educat ional standards and in the extension of other social 
services, a very large part of the cost will have to be borne by 
provincial governments, 

In recent years a considerable measure of self-help 
has been stimulated in many fishing communities, Co-operative 
processing and marketing. of fish has developed extensively, with 
the result, it is said, of bringing larger returns to the 
primary producer, though at the expense of the middleman, 
Community activities such as credit unions and consumers?’ co- 
operatives have also developed on a considerable scale, The 
general result has undoubtedly been to improve economic and 
social conditions in many depressed communities. For these 
deve lopments most of the credit must go to St, Francis Xavier 
University, which has sponsored the co-operative movement. 

As has been indicated at various points in the 
historical survey, the fishing industry as a whole is an export 
industry, and as such is highly vulnerable to external market 
conditions. Since the War, the industry generally has been in 
difficult straits. For this there have been many causes: 
exports to southern European markets failed to recover to their 
pre-war levels, which intensified competition in the West Indian 
and South American markets; buying power in the West Indies fell 
persistently with the decline in sugar prices; and some producers, 
more especially Iceland, greatly increased their output. The 
acute conditions that developed in the markets for dried and 
pickled fish led to a shift from production for these branches of 
the trade to production for the fresh fish trade, but expansion in 
the fresh fish trade has not been sufficient to take up the slack 
caused by the decline in exports of dried and pickled fish. There 
are only two important outlets for fresh fish: one is the Canadian 
market, the other is the United S tates market, Expansion in 
the Canadian market has been limited by the size of the market, 
by distances, and by competition with other low-priced foodstuffs; 


and exports to the United States market have been restricted by 
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tariff and administrative regulations, 

During the depression conditions in the industry were 
particularly severe. In the dried fish trade, competition from 
Newfoundland, Iceland, and European countries, grew keener, The 
Kuropean markets declined rapidly, which intensified still 
further competition in the South American and Caribbean markets, 
Competition from Norway was severe, and it was especially resent- 
ed because the Norwegian industry was subsidized, and had been 
subsidized from the early 1920's, Freight rates became an 
extremely important factor in the trade, and Huropean shippers 
had a very definite advantage over Canadian shippers, It appears, 
too, that Newfoundland shippers were often able to secure better 
rates through Halifax and New York than were Canadian ea oe 

The plight of the industry as a whole since 1926 is 
illustrated by the value of fish and fish products marketed, as 
shown in the following table, It will be observed that the 
decline was particularly severe from 1930 to 1933, and that 


even as late as 1936 total values were approximately 25% below 


1929, 
TABLE 6 
(a) 
Gross Value of Production of Fisheries 
| 000's omitted, 
Pi wee Neco. he) Bis 
1926 1,359 12,506 5,325 
1927 1,368 10,784: 4,406 
1928 1 07 11,682 5,002 
1929 mm 2o9 Ligne 5,935 
1930 ay ae 10,411 4,854 
1931 1,079 7,987 4,170 
1932 989 6,558 2975 
1933 842 6,011 3,000 
1934 964 7,674 5,680 
DOGO 900 7,853 700 
1936 953 8,905 4,400 
(a) Dominion Bureau of Statistics Fisheries Statistics of 
Canada 


(22) See Reports on Markets for Dried and Pickled Fish, Mackenzie, 
O,f.., andAwicken, oh, , (Ottawa: 1958)., 
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The fishing incustry in general looks to a revival 
in the export trade, especially exports of dried and pickled fish, 
as the surest and safest means of assisting all branches of the 
industry, Revival in the export trade depends upon @ great many 
variables and many imponderables, It depends upon the revival of 
European markets for fish, and upon the revival of world markets 
Tor ‘cane sugar and coffee. It depends upon favourable tariff 
rates and favourable transportation rates. It depends, too,upon 
the adoption of the most economical methods of catching, curing 
and marketing fish, and possibly also - although the trade is by 
no means agreed on this point - upon an efficient system of 
grading. 
(5) The Forest Industries 

The forest industries are vital to the economy of 
New Brunswick, very important to that of Nova Scotia, and of 
little consequence to that of Prince Edward Island, In New 
Brunswick the primary products of the forest industries con- 
tribute from 20 to 30% of net value of production and are sur- 
passed in this respect regularly by agriculture and occasionally 
by Peeciawinls | In Nova Scotia the primary products of the 
forest industries contribute from 7 to 10% of the net value of 
production am hold from fourth to sixth position, In, Prince 
Edward Island the primary products contribute from 24 to Raa 

From the point of view of employment, the lumber 
industry is of great importance in both New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. Of the total number employed in manufacturing industries, 
the wood-using, the paper-making, and the paper-using groups 
account for over one-third in New Brunswick, about one-fifth in 
Nova Scotia, and for about 10% on the average in Prince Edward 
Island, In New Brunswick these groups, taken as a unit, have no 
rival, and in Nova Scotia they held first) place. during the years 


of the depression to as late as 1935, In addition to those 


(23) This showing on the part of manufacturing industries is made 
possible by the large proportion of manufacturing that is 
dependent upon forest products. 


(24) See Appendix - Table No, 37, 
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engaged in the manufacturing branches of the forest industries 
a considerable number are required each year to carry out the 
operations in the woods, In the Maritime Provinces operations 
in the woods are confined generally to the winter months, fThis 
makes possible the employment of off-season labour from 
agriculture, fishing, saw milling, Lian considerable amount 
of the timber and pulpwood produced comes from farm wood lots 
rather than company holdings, But the net effect is the same: a 
large volume of employment in the off-season is provided for 
farmers, fishermen, and others, whether as wage-earners or as 
individual ae pid 

Of the revenue freight leaded in New Brunswick, forest 
products made up well over 50% in pre-depression years, and if 
woodpulp and newsprint are included, never fell lower than 45% 
during even the severest years of the depression, In Nova Seotia, 
forest products make up from 4 to 8% of revenue freight loaded, 

In New Brunswick, <1,962 square miles, ap proximate ly 
80% of the total land area, are forested; in Nova Scotia, 12,000 
square miles, approximately 58% of the total land area, are 
forested; and, in Prince Edward Island, 725 square miles, approxi- 
mately one-third of the total land area, are forested, In 
Prince Edward Island 73% of the forested area is on farms; in 
Nova Scotia, 33%; and in New Brunswick, 15%, The forested area 
on farms has usually been worked over, perhaps a number of times, 
with the result that the stands of timber are in general of small 
dimensions and are heavily weighted on the side of hardwoods in 
(25) The Bureau of Statistics in Operations in the Woods,estimates 
workers in the woods on the basis of man-production., Allowing for 
100 days of work per man, operations in the woods in 1931 employed 
in New Brunswick about 15,500 and in Nova Scotia about 12,000. 
Deducting those listed as "lumbermen and raftsmen" in the census 


of the same year, leaves about 12,500 part-time workers for New 
Brunswick and 9,900 for Nova Scotia. 


(26) In addition to the money paid for manual labour, ‘farmers 
receive a considerable income from the rént of horses, and from 
providing other supplies to lumber camps. Ina report prepared by 
the Department in Nova Scotia in 1932, it was stated that 
approximately 5,000 farm horses were used in the woods each 
winter, 
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the form of woodlots,. in Prince Rdward Tsland practically none 
of the forested area is held by the Crown, in Nova Scotia about 
12% is held by the Crown, and in New Brunswick about Ha 

The New Brunswick government, it will be seen, is in a much 
better position to derive revenue from forest resources than is 
either of the other Maritime Provinces, and is also in a much 
better position to direct a general forest policy. Over the 

ten year period ending 1937, New Brunswick has collected on the 
average about $650,000 in royalties and other fees from the 
forests, while Nova Scotia averaged only about $50,000. 

An examination of data pertaining to the stand of 
timber leads to the conclusions: (1) that there has been an 
excess of cutting of the larger dimensions, especially in New 
Brunswick; (2) that the stands of hardwood are proportionately 
much greater than the cut of hardwood; and (3) that there is an 
excessive drain on the species most in demand, To illustrate 
the last conclusion, it may be pointed out that spruce con- 
stitutes about 50% of the softwoods in both New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. However, of the total production of lumber 
(both hardwood and softwood) for the sixteen years ending 1928, 
spruce accounted for 7¢4 in New Brunswick, and for 72% in Nova 
Scotia, Forthe period, 1928-34 inclusive, corresponding per- 
centages rose to 85 for New Brunswick and 81 for Nova Scotia, 
Spruce predominates also in the pulpwood branch of the forest 
industries, For the six years ending 1933, spruce and 
balsam made up more than 95% of the species used in the 


production of wood-pulp in the two provinces, and most of this 


(27) A considerable amount of the alienated forest lands; which 
in New Brunswick make’up about 35% of total forest’ lands, and in 
Nova Scotia about 55%, is in fairly large holdings, A large 
share of these lands is held by corporations, of which a 
considerable number are foreign-controlled, 
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was spruce, 

In recent years some attention has been paid to 
the problem of forest management . A start in this direction 
has been made in Nova Scotia, The Dominion Forest Service, 
in co-operation with the Nova Scotia government, has established 
a number of demonstration plots on which thinning and improve- 
ment cuttings have been made, and these have been of very con-~ 
siderable value in educating the local woodlot owners. As . 
mentioned earlier, it may be difficult in the Maritime Provinces, 
where large tracts of forested lands are held in fee simple, 
for the governments to effect an adequate LOress. POLLCY.) Ln 
Ontario, Quebec, and British Columbia, where the Crown owns 
over 90% of the forested areas, governments are in a much 
stronger position, 

The lumber industry in the Maritime Provinces reached 
its peak before the Great War. As indicated in the historical 
survey, since the War its general drift has been downwards with 
a slight upturn after fis The downward trend in production 
since the Great War has been due in part to stiffer competition 
from Pacific Coast lumber in the Eastern United States market. , 
as a consequence of the opening of the Panama Canal; and in- 
creased American tariffs in 1930 added substantially to the 


handicaps in this market. In part it has been due to stiff 


(28) This is borne out further by the following table showing 
exports to the two principal markets 1925 to 1937, 
Exports of Forest Products other than Pulp- 


wood, Wood Pulp, Paper and Paper Products, 
{O00's omitted) 
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competition from northerm European producers in the other historic 
market, the United Kingdom, But the most important factor is un- 
doubtedly that the more accessible stands of timber have been cut 
over, and the industry has to bear higher costs of production, and 
in general the finished product has to be transported longer 
distances to seaboard, Even in its best days production in the 
lumber industry fluctuated greatly. The industry Bee developed on 
an export basis depending primarily on two be Me the Eastern 
United States and the United Kingdom and in both the demand 
fluctuated in accordance with the business cycle, 

There is a considerable local market for sawmill pro- 
ducts in addition to that provided by the construction industry, 
@ae fishing industry uses a large number of barrels and boxes, 
Some vessels, and many boats, The potato and apple industries 
‘need annually a lerge supply of barrels. The mines require timbers, 
pit props, and hardwood packs, The wood-working and wood-using 
industries, apart from those directly connected with the lumber 
trade, though not extensive, also absorb their quota of forest 
products, The local market will undoubtedly expand, but external 
markets are, and will for many years continue to be, dominant in 
the main divisions of the forest industries of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, This places strmg emphasis upon marketing organization, 
technical efficiency in the forest industries, a more balanced 
utilization of the forest resources of the provinces, and a closer 
dovetailing of the various branches of manufacture and prodiction, 

Although the industry has been declining, and may 
decline still further, the production of forest products will 
long remain very important to the economic life of the Mari- 
time Provinces. Output can be stabilized at a level perhaps 
higher than at present, though certainly lower than formerly, 


and the industry can be made more remunerative by the adoption 
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(29) - Prior to the latter years of the nineteenth century, 
Nova Scotia's largest market was in the West Indies, 
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Pa ae 
of better forest practices and more efficient methods of 
production, Trade agreements, such as those effected at Ottawa, 
may help to stabilize markets, but the industry will be subject to 
wide fluctuations as long as the phenomenon of the business cycle 
persists, 

The bright spot in the forest industries is the develop- 
ment of pulp and paper, Although there was some production of 
pulpwood before the War for consumption in local pulp mills and 
for export to the Eastern United States, the pulp and paper in- 
dustry in the Maritime Provinces, as a other parts of Canada, has 
been principally a post-war development, Pulrwood has been 
produced either for export, principally to the United States, or 
for use in local plants manufacturing pulp or pulp and paper. 
Production of paper began in northem New Brunswick in 1923, and 
at Liverpool, Nova Scotia, in 1930, Although production in the 
pulp and paper industry in both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick fell 
off considerably in the years 1932-3-4, operations were maintained 
at a higher percentage of capacity than in either Ontario or 
Quebec, The increase in the capacity of mills during 1930 and 1931 
and the higher operating ratios were important factors in providing 
a relatively large outlet for locally produced pulpwood, During 
the depression, the milis purchased a much larger percentage of 
their pulpwood from farmers and independent operators than they had 
in earlier. years, which pulpwood was obtained at very low prices, 
and these low prices were of considerable importance in strengthen- 
ing the competitive position of the Maritime pulp and paper industry, 
Hmuco war as the relatively larger oucput of Uhe.pulp. and paper 
industry of the. Maritime Provinces was made possible by the lower 
Peloes paid Lor pulpwood, the community bore the Durden; but thers 
was some compensation in that the sale of pulpwood, even at these 
very low prices, helped to mitigate the consequences of the 
-disastrous decline in the production of lumber, Owing to the 
depressed condition in the lumber industry, it is impossible to 
estimate accurately the extent of the shift to pulp and paper, but 


it is highly significant that in 1925 only 26% of exports of forest 
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products from Nova Scotia and 33% from New Brunswick consisted 
of pulpwood and pulp and paper products, whereas by 1935 the 
percentages were respectively 65 and 72, 

The following table indicates the growth of the industry 
from 1913 to 1935. The amount of pulpwood produced for local 
processing is particularly significant because of the greater 
value of the final product and the increases in local employment 


which local processing produces, 


(Page 88 follows) 
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For the production of pulpwood and pulp and paper 
the Maritime Provinces would seem to have many advantages, 
Growth in the Torests is very rapid and, as the pulp and paper 
industry can use smaller timber than the lumber industry, the 
switch to pulp and paper permits of more frequent cropping, 
Electric power in sufficiently large quantities has been or can 
be developed fairly cheaply. The large number of streams and 
the relatively short run from the interior to the sea makes 
possible cheap transportation of the raw product to tidewater, 
either for manufacture or shipment, Extensive road developments 
in recent years have opened up many areas hitherto relatively 
inaccessible, Production of paper at tidewater makes for cheap 
transportation to the Eastern United States, the principle 
market, or to markets overseas, The pulp and paper industry 
in the Maritimes generally, and especially the Nova Scotia 
unit, is favourably situated with respect to the American 
market - the world's largest market for sulphite pulp and for 
newsprint, Some expansion of the industry in both New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia would seem possible, The industry is closely 
integrated with other occupations in the area: it provides a 
ready market for pulpwood cut on farms, and, as with the lumber 
industry, it can obtain relatively low cost seasonal labour in 


the off-season for agriculture and fishing, 
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IIt — The Manufacturing and Service Industries. 


Considerable space has been given in the discussion 
of basic industries to manufacturing incidental to the processing 
of local Maritime primary products. In this section no attempt 
will be made to describe manufacturing as a whole, but rather 
to set out a few broad generalizations, 

In 1867 there was a widespread belief among supporters 
of federation in the Maritime Provinces that the Maritime Provinces 
would become the manufacturing centre for the new Dominion, and 
up to 1890 it would seem that, in part at least, these 
expectations were being realized, Employment and production in 
manufacturing in Nova Scotia had more than doubled since 1870, 
in New Brunswick employment and pre duction were both over 
40% more than they had been in 1870. Although reliable figures 
for the earlier years are lacking for Prince Edward Island, 
the Island seems to have been sharing in the expansion. 

Much of the expansion was in village industries of the artisan 
or semi-artisan type - carding and spinning, black-smithing 
and metal-working, tanning and leather-working - but there 
was also in both New Brunswick and Nova Scotia a considerable 
expansion in saw milling, as well as the beginning of a 
factory system in eae 

Since 1890 profound changes have takem place, In 
1935 figures of employment in manufacturing in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick were about half those given for 1890, while 


in Prince Edward Island they were only about one-seventh of the 
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(1) See Table 38 in Appendix, 
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total of 1890, In Nova Scotia employment in manufacturing 
in 1955 was only slightly higher than in 1870, while in 

New Brunswick it was about 25% lower than in 1870. Though 

the figures for employment are not strictly comparable because 
of changes in the Bureau's definition of a manufactory and in 
the method of compilation, the general change is unmistakable, 

The figures of employment taken alone are quite 
misleading. The net value of production was much greater in 
1935 than in 1890; in New Brunswick it was more than 250% of 
that of 1890 and almost 400% of that of 1870; in Nova Scotia 
it was almost 250% cf that of 1890 and almost 550% of that of 
1870. Only in Prince Edward Island was the net value of 
production lower than in 1890, and here about one-third lower, 
It is also worth noting that the drop in employment coupled with 
the increase in production was characteristic of all important 
groups of manufacturing ce veuciemenees in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, with the exception of the vegetable products group 
for New Brunswick in which both employment and production were 
higher in 19355, 

These statistics point to one very great change in 
manufacturing since 1890; namely, the passing of village | 
industries of the artisan or semi-artisan type, and the rise 
of the large unit manufactory. The tendency towards concemtration 
of manufacturing units within the Maritime region was most 
marked during the period 1890 to 1910, and for the decade 1890 
to 1900 the capital invested in manufacturing increased from 
$38 million to $57 million. Siree 1900 the number of 


establishments appears to have remained fairly constant, but 


(2) See classification of occupations in Bureau of Statistics'* 


The Maritime Provinces in their Relation to the National Economy 
of Canada, p. 14, 
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the capital invested is today at least from four to five 

times as great as it was in eta Manufacturing is still 
highly decentralized in the Maritime region, particularly in the 
lumber industry, in the dairy products industry, and in fish 
Guring and canning. This condition is due largely to the 
topography of the region and to the variety and distribution 

of the resources, Since 1890 there has been a trend in the 
Maritime Provinees towards the concentration of industries in 
the larger centres and towards the urbanization of the 
population, out this trend has not been nearly so marked as in 
Central Canada. However, the process is likely to» be quickened 
by motor transportation assisted by an extensive highway 
system, Already the effects of this new factor seem apparent 
in the growing concentration in the dairy products industry 

and in the baking industry. 

It ought to be noted, too, that many menuiceturing “plants 
in the Maritime region have been closed dewn, not because of 
competition from other and stronger Maritime firms, but because 
of competition from central Canadian industries, This has 
eccurred notably in the textile industry in both New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, the boot and shoe industry in Nova Scotia, 
and some of the lighter iron and steel industries that were 
developing in the period 1900 to the War. Textile industries 
and some industries in the lighter secondary steel goods in 
both provinces, and a small shoe industry in New Brunswick, 
still survive, but in these, as in other Maritime industries 
that market their goods in other parts of Canada, the tendency 
is to manufacture high-grade specialty products, The eclipse 
of certain Maritime industries by stronger units in Ventral 
Canada resulted largely from conditions similar to those that 
brought about the eclipse of certain Maritime industries by other 
Maritime industries - the economic advantages of location near 


the larger markets, of larger units of production, of access to 


(3) See The Maritime Provinces in their Relation to the National 
Economy of Canada (Bureau of Statistics, 19354) p. 73, 
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cheaper raw materials and cheaper power, or of better or cheaper 
facilities of transportation, The growth of the larger 
industrial units and the concentration of these units in 
larger industrial centres were merely two aspects of the general 
evolution of industry. 

Since 1890, the Maritime Provinces have failed 
to participate to the same extent as central Canada in industrial 
expansion, Although the investment of capital in manufacturing 
has increased fairly steadily in the Maritime Provinces, and 
although production is much greater than it was a half century 
ago, the investment of industrial capital and the increase in 
industrial production has taken place in central Canada at 
@ much more rapid rate than in the Maritime region, particularly 
during the period since the War. This is borne out by the 
following table: ‘ 

TABLE VIII 


INVESTMENT AND PRODUGTION IN MANUFACTURING 
IN THE MARITIMES AS PERCENTAGE OF ALL CANADA 


Percentage Percentage 
Capital Gross 
Investment Production 

1870 1504 13.4 

1880 12,5 13.0 

1890 10.9 12,6 

1900 12,8 9.9 

ia) 964 78 

1920 (gree 7 oO 

1930 Ded 4,5 

1935 Dione 459 


This failure of the Maritime Provinces to keep pace 
with the industrial expansion of central Canada is clearly evident 
by 1910 and becomes more pronounced after 1920, In the expansion 


ef heavy industry early in the century the Maritime Provinces, 


(4) Based on Bureau of Statistics figures - The Maritime 


Provinces in their Relation to the National Economy of Canada, 
1954, p. 71. 
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or rather Nova Scotia, led the way, but the Maritime 
Provinces did not participate extensively in the remarkable 
expansion of the last quarter century in the lighter industries, 
particularly those industries manufacturing consumers’ goods, 
for example, packaged and canned foods, the newer textiles, 
electrical appliances, house furnishings, motor cars, and 
radios, The large population in Central Canada attracted 
industries interested in the mass production of consumers' 
goods much more than did the small and more scattered population 
of the Maritime region, Combined with the advantage to 
central Canadian producers of proximity to a large local 
market was the additional advantage over Maritime producers” 
of a shorter haul to the expanding market of Western Canada, 

It has sometimes been assumed that the concentration 
of population in Central Canada and the more rapid industrialization 
of the region have been due largely to the customs tariff. 
The importance of Eas eth tariff in this respect is 
difficult to assess but there were certainly other, and 
probably more powerful, influences, The Central Provinces 
have a much larger area and much more arable land, They are 
rich in forests and mineral wealth amd have a large hinterland 
upon which to draw for trade, They have an abundance of 
cheap hydro electric power, and, although they have no coal, 
parts of Ontario are,.in fairly close proximity to the coal 
fields of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, The favourable 
position of the Central Provinces was evident even before 
Confederation, as is made fairly clear by the population figures, 
In 1871, Quebec and Ontario together had nearly four times as 
many people as the Maritime Provinces. In many respects 
the industrialization of Centrai Canada is but an overflow of 
the development south of the border, South of the lower Great 
Lakes industrial expansion in the past quarter century has 
proceeded at a pace perhaps more rapid than anywhere else in 


the world. This region is today the world's largest industrial 
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area, Its economic roots are primarily Pennsylvania and 

West Virginia coal and the high quality seek os we eea iron 7 
of Wisconsin, With these must be included other raw materials, 
notably Canadian nickel, and power resources other than oad 
such as hydro electric power, and oil piped from the southern 
midwest States, Moreover, the whole region has as tributary 
markets the great western wheat plains, Much of the industrial 
development that has takem place on the Canadian side of the 
Great Lakes has resulted from borrowing techniques from 
industries across the border, or from the establishment. of branch 
plants by American firms, The tariff no doubt encouraged 

this migration of industry across the border, but the Canadian 
side of the Great Lakes is geographically a part of the same 
region as the American side, and it is probable that considerable 
industrial development would have taken place, teriffs or no 
tariffs, The net effect of this expansion is, however, that 

the Maritime region has fallen far behind central Canada in 
industrial expansion, and is now on balance, as against Central 
Canada, a heavy importer of manufactures, especially consumers’ 
goods. 

Although industriel expansion in the Maritime region 
has not kept pace with that of Cemtral Canada, it has not been 
entirely absent. But, since the wor expansion has been 
confined mainly to those industries processing natural resources, 
whereas in the iron and steel group the general trend has been 
downwards, There has also been considerable expansion in such 
industries as sugar refining and its subsidiary the candy 
industry, oil refining and the manufacturing of specialty textile 
products. The national policy of protection must be given 
considerable credit for the establishment of, and later for the 
preservation of, the steel industry and the textile industry, 
and, though to ea smaller degree, for the development or) the 


suger refining and the oil refining industries. These industries 
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find their markets almost exclusively within the Dominion, 

and there can be little doubt that the protective tarif?, | 
notably in the case of coal and steel, has increased urbanization 
and has thus built up substantial local markets for cairy and 
farm products, for fisheries products, and for lumber and other 


forest products, 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


One important change that has takem place largely 
since 1890 has been the concentration in Central Canada of 
control over many Canadian-wide service industries, In 1867 
Halifax and Saint John, and to a lesser extent Charlottetown, 
were simall metropolitan communities supplying banking, insurance, 
brokerage, and distributive services for the hinterland, 

The relation of these services to export trade is illustrated 

by the extemsion of banking services by Halifax banks to Cuba 
and the West Indies, services which are still carried on by 
Canadian banks. As long as the sailing ship remained supreme 
the influence of the three centres was contested by strong 
outports such as Yarmouth, but with the decline of sail and 

the rise of steam, and with the development of railroads, the 
outports declined and the influence of the three larger centres, 
but particularly of Halifax and Saint John, increased. 

But in the past half century Halifax and Saint John have largely 
given place to Montreal and Toronto as centres of service 
industries for the Maritime region, Maritime banks have been 
absorbed by central Canadian banks or have moved their principal 


(6) 
places of business to Géentral Canada, With the centralization 


(5) See Report of Prof. H.A. Innis in Report of Royal Commission 
of Economic Enquiry for Nova Scotia, 1934, 


(6) The Bank of Nova Scotia still maintains its official head 
Olrice-4t Halifax, but has moved Lts working head office: to 
Toronto. 
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of banking, nationel insurence companies, especially in the 
field of life insurance, have largely superseded local 
glade and national trust and loan companies have 
disputed the field of trust and mortgage business with 
local companies. Most of the brokerage business, too, has 
passed to branch offices of central Canadian firms, and the 
shipping business to the branch offices of international 
shipping lines. In the post-war period local railway lines 
have been amalgamated with national systems, and virtually 
all railway business in the area is now directed from Montreal. 
In wery recent years central Camadian chain stores, department 
stores and grocery stores in particular, have also invaded 
the region, Centralization of control and the concentration 
of that control in Central Canada have gone much farther in the 
principal service industries than in the manufacturing 
industries, 
Effects of Centralization 

The concentration in Ontario and Quebec of industries 
or ofsindustrial control. - whether the industries are 
manufacturing commodities or rendering services - may have meant 
loss to some Maritime manufacturers or Maritime service 
industries, On the other hand, the mere fact that an industry 
from outside the region, or under outside control, succeeds in 
ousting a local industry is strong evidence that the successful 
industry is producing better or cheaper goods or Services, 
and, to the extent that this is so, the consumer obviously 
benefits. Had the Maritime Provinces remained outside 


Confederation, or had Canada followed a free trade policy, it is 


(7) For a time Boston and other New England insurance companies 
appear to have competed strongly in the Maritime region, and 

it seems evident today that companies from this area have a 
larger share of the business than in any other region in the 
Dominion, 
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doubtful whether service and manufacturing industries in the 
Maritime Provinces would be in a stronger position today than 
they now are, On the other hand, those industries manufactur ing 
raw materials for export would likely be better off, provided 
that more rapid exploitation had not led to the exhaustion of 
forest and other natural wealth, 

It should be recognized, however, that centralization 
of manufacturing or service industries has tended to produce a 
monopolistic or semi-smonopolistic condition in certain industries, 
and that this has often been enhanced by tariff protection, When 
a condition such as this arises, it may permit and encourage 
rigidity of prices in the commodities or services that the 
industry has to offer, In periods of depression industries in 
this favourable position are able to maintain prices, and thereby 
to force the less protected industries, especially those 
producing for export markets, to carry a disproportionate share 
of the burden of readjustment, There can be little doubt that 
the inequality of burdens between industries producing for 
the domestic market and those producing for the export market 
was intensified by the tariff increases of 1930 and 1931, 
In so far as industries producing for the domestic market were 
concentrated in central Canada the inequality was not merely an 
inequality between industries but also an inequality between 
regions, There are limits, of course, beyond which differences 
in the price structure tend to right themselves, As prices 
in the more exposed industries decline, these industries and 
those dependent upon them are unable to maintain their volume 
of purchases of the goods produced by the more sheltered 
industries, which in time has the effect of forcing down prices 


in the sheltered industries, 
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It is sometimes alleged that centralization of 
financial institutions has drained off capital that would 
otherwise be available for investment in the Maritime Provinces, 
It is argued that capital tends to flow to those places and 
into those industries where most profit, combined with safety, 
can be had; that, even had centralization of financial 
institutions not takem place, capital would have flowed out 
of the Maritime Provinces to the newer areas where exploitation 
of natural resources was more rapid and industrial possibilities 
were more numerous; and that had the possibilities of profits 
in the Maritime Provinces been as great as in other regions, 
capital would have been invested there by national institutions 
as readily as by local institutions. On the other hand, it is 
argued that national institutions are little interested in 
Maritime enterprises, which are predominantly of small size; 
and that locally controlled institutions, owing to local 
sentiment and knowledge of local conditions, would more readily 
invest in local enterprises, 

The establishmemt elsewhere of head offices of service 
institutions amd of manufacturing firms supplying the Maritime 
market has meant that profits from sales of goods and services 
to the Maritime region tend to "pool up™ outside the Maritimes, 
Salaries of head office executives and corporation profits 
swell income tax returns of the central region, Also, the 
central region reaps relatively larger inheritamce taxes because 
estates tend to grow up in the vicinity of head offices, where 
the more highly paid officials are employed, These influences 
are, (of course, offset vo,.some er by the returns from 
investments of Maritime people in centralized enterprises; but, 
on balance, the taxpaying capacity of the Maritime region, 
more particularly in the field of income and inheritance taxes, 


is lessened, 
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IV. The Maritime Region and Public Finance. 


Because of the age, the relatively smail area, and the 
early settlement of the Maritime Provinces, this region has long 
since reached the limits of extensive development, development 
that depends upen the opening up of new areas or the discovery of 
new natural resources, The Dominion as a Whole seems now to have 
reached a Similar position, Whereas the Dominion to as late as 
1929 was primarily concerned with the opening up of new areas and 
with the provision of capital equipment for the expansion that came 
with the opening up of new areas and with the exploitation of new 
natural resources, it must now be primarily concerned with the more 
intensive development and fuller utilization of its known natural 
resources. This change in circumstances for the Dominion ought 
to facilitate agc-ordination of the economic policy of the  ~-~ 
Dominion gowernment with the economic policies of the governments 
of the Maritime Provinces, because the national economic policy 
Will in future have objectives similar to the objectives that have 
for some time been dominant in the economic policies of the 
Maritime Provinces, 

in 1913 the production of coal and pig iron in the Mari- 
time Provinces reached its peak, the peak in lumbering had just 
passed, and the fisheries had reached their peak about fifteen 
years eae a Maritime economy had developed in an era of 
rapidly expanding international trade and, later, of rapid expansion 
within the Dominion, In this development it had become highly 
vulnerable to external shocks, The lumber and fishing industries 
were predominantly export industries, The steel and iron industries 
were largely dependent on the precarious market for capital goods 
for railways. The coal industry was intimately related to iron 
and steel. in the coal industry and in the lumber industry the more 
accessible resourees were being depleted, The rapid expansion of 
international trade and the rapid economic development within Canada 


came to an end with the “reat War. Since the War, the problem of 


(I) 1898 was the all-time high for fisheries production in value, if 


corrected price changes are applied. See the Maritime Provinces in 


an ee a 


their Relation to the National Economy of Canada, p.53. 
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the Maritimes has been fundamentally that of readjustment to rapidly 
changing world conditions, in which their historic staples, lumber 
and fish, have had to face severe competition amd rising trade barriers 
The regicn has also had to readjust itself to a rapidly changing 
national economy during a perisd in which the demand for capital goods, 
such as railway equipment, has played a much smaller part, and in 
which centralization in the manufacturing and service industries has 
been drawing the region into closer economic unity with the nation 
as a whole, 

Since the discovery of significant new resources does not 
seem probable, the need now for ths three Maritime Provinces is 
(as was pointed out with respect to Nowa Scotia by the Royal Commissim 
of Economic Enquiry, 1934) for intensive development, for the develop- 
ment of specialties and high-quality products, for the fuller 
utilization of resources and improved methods of marketing, and for 
the conservation of existing resources, Such needs raise special 
problems for the Dominion government as well as for the provineéial: 


governments, 


Summary and Conclusions, 


1, Developmental Services 


The economy of the Maritime Provinces calls for increased 
develepmental services if this region is not to fall behind the rest 
ef Canada. The economy is highly complex and this complexity is 
increased by the fact that in most industries in the Maritime Provinces 
the producing unit tends to be small. This applies to agriculture, 
fishing, and lumbering, and, to a large extent also to manufacturing, 
since here units tend to be small by comparison with central Canada. 
These circumstances increase the difficulty of improving technique, 
ef effecting standards of grading, of expanding markets, and of con- 
serving resources; and tend to shift the burden from individual 
producers or groups of producers to governments, which alone have 


the authority and resources to effect conformity, or to erganize 
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and supply essential services, Under the present distribution 
of powers between the provinces and the Dominion much of this 
burden must fall upon Be its tan governments, Moreover, the complexity 
of many of the economic and social problems calls for a variety of 
remedial policies which only the provincial governments can be expec- 
ted to formulate and execute successfully. The governments of the 
Maritime Provinces have already undertaken substantial developmental 
projects in the field of electric power and, more recently, in ex- 
tended highway development. Both ventures have very greatly increased 
the public debt. Further services may add seriously either to debt 
or to current expenditures, which would increase the financial load. 
There are, however, many developmental problems quite beyond 
the provincial governments, cither because of financial or jurisdic- 
tional reasons, As Professor Mackintosh*’s study for the Commission 
points out, the Dominion gowernment has often been responsible for 
developmental policies designed to aid particular regions, Aid for 
the construction of railways, canals, and harbours, and special 
freight rates, are examples, Dominion intervention has succoured the 
coal industry; and it may well be asked whether Dominion intervention 
to assist the lumber industry, the fishing industry, and expert 
branches of agriculture, to find new markets or to improve marketing 
practices might not equally serve the national interest, These 
industries have suffered quite as severely as, if not more severely 
than, the coal industry, and it should be remembered that on these 
export industries the burden of the tariff tends to fall most heavily, 
Tiere 1s) also & strong case Lor more effective adminis-— 
tration in, and better co-operation between, federal amd provin- 


cial departments, The large range of natural resources, from 
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mineral to agricultural, to forest, and to fishery, and the 
importance of the industries built upon each of these main 
groups of resources bring the Maritime producers directly, or 
indirectly through their governments, into close touch with many 
federal departments. The interest of the Maritimes in so many 
external markets heightens their interest in governmental ser- 
vices rendered to traders, and in the personnel and organization 
of federal departments. Very often a comparatively small item 
in the trade of the Dominion is vital to some area in the Mari- 
time Provinces. It is complained, for example, that an effort 
was not made in the Canadian-American trade negotiations of 1935, 
to obtain a reduction in the American tariff on dried cod, or, 
at least, to have imports of dried cod from Canada placed upon 
an equal footing with imports from other countries. Rightly or 
wrongly, this and similar failures are attributed to a lack of 
co-ordination of the various departments of the federal govern- 
ment and to an inadequate understanding of many Maritime problems 
that come under the jurisdiction of the various departments. 

The writer is in no position to pass judgment on the validity or 
justice of these complaints, but it may be suggested that the 
particular needs of the different regions in Canada might be 
better taken care of were the work in some of the departments to 
be organized on a regional as well as on an industrial or 


functional basis. 


2. The Social Services. 

For years, the movement of population has been out of, 
rather than in to, the Maritime Provinces, with the result that 
the population is heavily weighted on the side of the old and the 
very young, leaving the number in the more productive age groups 
relatively lower than in other parts of the Dominion; and this 
in itself, other things being equal, lowers the average income. 
From these circumstances flow two results that have a direct 


bearing upon governments: first, there are relatively fewer tax- 
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prayers in proportion to population than in other regions of 
Canada; and, second, such an age distribution of population tends 
to increase the burden of social services, for example, old age 
pemsions, Since 1929 American immigration restrictions and 
depressed conditions in other parts of the Dominicn have kept in 
the Maritimes many of the young people who otherwise would have 
gone elsewhere, This circamstance may have beneficial economic 
and social consequences in the course of time, but for the 
present it tends to increase the burden of unemployment. 

Closely allied to the problems arising out of the 
age distribution of the population are those of public health, 

The mortality rate in the Maritimes is high, and tuberculosis is 
exceptionally prevalent in many areas, This point has been 
emphasized in certain EE i een the Maritime Provinces, 

in many of the rural areas, especially the fishing communitiss, 
there are inadequate medical, dental, and nursing services, and it 
seems clear that if health services comparable to those enjoyed 

in other parts of the Dominion are to be proviited the governments 
will be obliged to shoulder at least part of the cost, 

It may also be acknowledged that the educational 
systems of the Maritimes Provinces, which once led English- 
speaking Canada, have now fallen behind those of Ontario and 
(except for the depression period) those of Western Canada. 

The primary cause of this condition is the deficient financial 
resources of local school boards and prvincial governments; and, 
if the Maritime Provinces are to raise the standard of their 
educational system to a lewel comparable to that of other parts of 
the Dominion, additional financial resources will have to be found. 

There is also the problem of backward, or depressed, 

Of what are called in Ingland, "special" areas - areas that were 


built up on mining, or fishing and lumbering, or lumbering and 


ur riculture, or some other combination of resources, and that have 
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€.2, shat of New Brunswick Government. 
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fallen behind, owing to exhaustion of mineral Ceposits, of forest 
resources, or of soil fertility, or owing to changes in industrial 
technique that have made competition more difficult. The struggle 
to make a living has been intensified, and it becomes practically 
impossible to maintain municipal, social, and welfare institutions 
in such areas at a level comparable to that in other parts of the 
same province or of the Dominion. It has been demonstrated in a few 
instances that there are still possibilities in these communities, 
but the young and aggressive have moved elsewhere and local lceader- 
ship is lacking. 

There is the further problem of cyclical unemployment, 
Which bears very heavily on the coal and steel group of industries 
as well as upon export industries. As has been pointed out else- 
where, depression may be more disastrous to a small town dependent 
upon a single industry, such as coal, than to a diversified industrial 


centre. 


So Provincial Finance 
Ail these conditions impinge upon provincial finance. 
They suggest that governments of the Maritime Provinces will 
be compelled at an early date to assume additional burdens “=. 
essential social services, and possibly for developmental purposes. 
The per capita "tational income of the Maritime region 
as a whole has been for many years consistently lower than that of 
other parts of Canada, with the exception of the period 1931 to 
1934 when’that of the prairie region fell slightly lower « In part 
this is due to the presence of large groups in low-income occupations, 
such as fishing and subsistence farming; in part also to the fact 


that the Maritime Provinces are economically a relatively old region 
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(3) See Professor Mackintosh's study, Chapter VI, s. 2. 
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where large returns from the exploitation of virgin resources 
are no longer to be had, and where profits generally have a 
tendency te be low, Not only are there relatively large 
numbers in the lower income brackets, but also relatively few 
in the higher income brackets, which makes difficult the 
raising of substantial revenues by income or inheritance taxes. 

The Fathers of Confederation expected the public 
domain to be an important source of provincial revenue, but, 
in the Maritime Prowinces, there are no known substantial 
natural resources that remain untapped or old sources in vhis 
field from which revenues might be substantially increased, 
Royalties and other dues amounting in all to from $500,000 
to $900,000 a year are collected by Nova Scotia from the 
pubize domain, mostly from coal; and from $450,000 to $1,200,000 
by New Brunswick, mostly from the forests. But were the rate ef 
these dues or royalties materially increased, the result might 
well be to handicap still further major industries that are 
facing serious competition in export or, as with the coal industry, 
internal markets. 

In conclusion it may be stated that if the people of 
the Maritime Provinces are to enjoy the same social services and 
the same social amenities enjoyed by the people in other provinces 
of Canada, and if their relative economic position is not to be 
worsened, the Maritime governments will be called upon to increase 
considerably their expenditures on social services and developmental 
projects. These expenditures will be too great to be borne entirely 
by the provincial governments if the taxation burden is to be kept 
at all close to the taxation burden in other parts cof the Dominion, 
The burden in excess of the capacity of the provincial treasuries 
will have to be met either by shifting to the Dominion government 
the burden of some of the new social services and developmental 
projects or by granting to the provincial governments greater taxing 
powers or larger federal subsidies, The final solution will probably 


be a compromise between these two alternatives, 
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TABLE NO. 2 
VESSELS BUILT 


har a PRINCE EDWARD , 


NOVA SCOTIA NEW BRUNSWICK ISLAND 

ith COL No. Tonnage No, Tonnage No. Tonnage 
1825 120 23,895 
1826 130 S1 ,620 
1827 oo 21,806 
1828 OL 15,656 
1829 64 8,450 
1830 D2 9,242 34 2,588 
1831 61 Sno. 49 4,419 
1832 113 8,510 70 14,081 44 4,359 
1833 126 EO 7o his Tay Peat 42 4,918 
1834 lod 10,067 92 24,140 36 4,814 
1835 Bey 5,885 SMe £5:,796 Al 5,501 
18356 oY, 10,893 100 29,643 36 4,524 
18387 159 13,726 9 27 ,288 46 7,505 
1838 209 18,411 1L22 EI yLO7 48 7,631 
1839 2235 20 ,668 164 45 ,864 73 11,434 
1840 259 3d ,559 168 64,104 80 a) ease 
1841 190. 26,151 ras) 47 ,140 (ut 12,243 
1842 - - 87 22,840 65 8,952 
1843 152 Leyolg 64 14,550 66 8,614 
1844 - - 87 24,043 74 De tro 
1845 209 Ta ooe 92 28,972 92 10,313 
1846 2OL 24,200 124 40,383 84 12,283 
1847 202 29,448 Bi es 53,3575 95 18,445 
1848 1O7 22,952 86 22,793 73 10,634 
1849 221 29,422 tie 39,280 89 14,689 
1850 86 30,356 93 14,367 
1851 ae 49,595 89 Lon Vek 
1852 118 08,599 76 10,748 
1853 205 OL O76 122 71,428 76 13,540 
1854 244 92,814 135 99,426 106 24,111. 
1855 256 40,469 95 54,561 86 15,559 
1856 208 59,982 129 Toy I07 o1 22,781 
1857 - - 148 FL, 989 104 24 ,060 
1858 151 16,566 75 26 ,265 oe 13,073 
1859 - - 935 38,3350 61 11,064 
1860 259 20 ,684 100 41,003 66 12,656 
L561. 216 25,634 80 40,5235 67 Len7oe 
1862 201 39,3835 90 48,719 80 18,418 
1863 207 °§ 46,862 137 85 ,250 100 24,991 
1864 504 75,038 163 92,605 he 33,3550 
1865 294 56,768 148 65,474 126 34 , 286 
1866 300. 53,955 - - Laat OL 982 
1867 - - - - 84 21,0355 
1868 249 47,672 84 24,419 75 18,666 
1869 215 44,821 88 Shey Nira eye) 15,424 
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ABLE NO, 2 (Continued) 
VESSELS BUILT 
CE HDWL 
NOVA SCOTTA NEW BRUNSWICK ISLAND 

Year No, Tonnage No. Tonnage No, Tonnage 
1870 227 44,643 88 59,099 53 14,312 
1871 146 44,307 108 35,500 52 13,172 
1872 188 52,882 93 36 ,464 60 15,060 
1872S 176 63,001 104 42,701 ~ ~ 

1874 181 74,769 96 46 ,663 67 15,024 
1875 193 84,810 83 47 ,966 91 26,041 
1876 232 69,087 an 38,794 90 21,194 
2877 254 50,530 64 os NN OE 67 15,3735 
1878 198 47 5639 50 26,306 o7 16,486 
1879 136 50,975 67 $2185 28 7 444 
1880 36 58,202 48 4,528 19 Door 
1881 L5o 43,290 62 20,720 18 2,863 
1882 122 $1361 56 17,605 14 34776 
1883 200 37,226 76 20,008 13 3,730 
1884 195 34,613 67 21,654 22 5,752 
1885 USE 28,167 4” 15,207 21 4,982 
1886 90 21 93 28 8,943 S 1,244 
1887 77 14,266 52 6,950 14 1,686 
1888 106 Le cS7o 22 14967 4 166 
1889 124 DOLE 42 3,207 16 1,544 
1890 114 20,962 45 6,501 10 1,499 

Sources: NOVA SCOTIA ~ 


Years 1832 to 1849 inclusive - Report of Israel D. Andrews, 
DBO. OD SiO Lani Dy) OOO. 

Years 1853 and 1654 - Eighty Years Progress, op. cit. p,693. 

Years 1855 to 1866 inclusive - Journals of the House of 
Assembly, Province of Nova Scotia. 

Year 1868 onward - Sessional Papers, Dominion of Canada, 


NEW BRUNSWICK - 
Years 1825 to 1865 inclusive - Journals of the House of 
Assembly, Province of New Brunswick. 
Year 1868 onward - Sessional Papers, Dominion of Canada, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND - 
Years 1830 to 1873 inclusive - Journals of the House of 


Assembly, Province of Prince Edward Island, 
Year 1874 onward - Sessional Papers, Dominion of Canada, 
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TABLE NO.3 


PERCENTAGES OF COM‘ODITY IMPORTS AND EXPORTS (a) 


PRINCE 
NEV EDVARD PROVINCE 
NOVA SCOTIA BRUNS"ICGK ISLAND OF CANADA 
Im- EX-=- Im- EX- In- EX- Im-~ EX= 


ports ports ports ports ports ports ports ports 
(Year 1852) 


1853 
Jerieul tural 
Pproauets date nee, 21.69 54.68 2.9 Tie 65 £0, Pores 48.1 
Fishery Prod. 8.0 35.9 PAR) uo ayo 10 sa ye 1.8 
Forest 1 a7 16.2 core arab se TG ee, 48.2 
Manufactures 
and Miscel- 
laneous Prod, 44.5 10.8 5546 Gig 7 70.9 6.0) 80.2 hae 
Mineral Prod. 17 9.4 Paes) rape 8) Lae -- 1.9 Pi) 
Wines and ; 
Gauers Gye Dee 4,9 10 6.9 -— rane rin) 
iRsione 
Agricultural . (Year 1860) 
Products ON eo 17 .4 D7 ee are | 18.9 7939 2Oue Oleo 
Fishery Prod, SPO 41.3 Ly ee aC 9.7 Lie 266 
Forest " 2 Los'7 Peal 76.4 4.4 7 4 L.A DOs? 
Manufactures 
ana Miscel- 
laneous Prod. 43.9 7 4 48.1 ADEE N Soec pi) Homa 1.9 
Mineral Prod. i Nees 13.4 Dida 7 ot pated -- 4.2 es 
Wines and 
Liquors Gino ie 6.9 3 Gis -- ei eu 
1865 
herircurtural 
Products 29.6 18.4 09 dD 6.8 24.4.2 Viel Gon ge 3 
Fishery Prod. rae 39.9 ea) {ae 4.6  higee bie aol 
Forest " Lay = Sie S| 20 65s 648 8.4 Ne 40.3 
Manufactures 
and Miscel- 
laneous Prod. Sy ae: LE Seay 47 4 Oe S50 BS! ee) CS 
Mineral Prod, LORY Pg ct 526 eee h SE5 wo Sign bes 
Wines and ; ; 
Liquors 6.4 Sige fMeee) 19, a a) ie ee aes 


te ere eee ee 


(a) Unfortunately this table covers only three years, 1853, 1861, and 
1865, and, unfortunately, these yoars are not well spaced for the purpose 
of the present study, but, at the time of writing, they were the only 


in connection with an entirely different project. The table could be 
extended to at least as late as 1876 without fear of having the figures 
distorted by the inclusion of products from other provinces with the 
exports of the Maritimes. 
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Nova New Prince Hdward Canada 
Scotia Brunswick _ Island 
POuaL ee Mota Oese Total Uo Total Ue 
1852 980 266 796 83 106 28 135005 63208 
Looe k,075 PA vied PO LAL Ley 24 LO 53.0) (Segae 
Poo 14247 SLs 1,104 97 152 16 19,041 8,642 
Tooo 1sh72 481 826 123 147 wo ao¢ 100 LOation 
ono Leore 413 LOY oS £75 te? 28 28,595 17 eos 
£057 1,693 eae 917 156 164 50 24,066 13,206 
1556 1,264 408 810 265 Loo 65 aL,coo Lhoeae 
need L57o7? 456 Bg OG 206 igs 89 Lest?) Lovee 
2O60 13523 446 916 248 205 19 Sl, dee 1S ;ee 
meok  lewe4 504 947 LYS 165 48 $5,061 14 2am 
Poae Takeo 362 803 185 pia @) 44 50,511) 15,062 
£265) 1,509 OO 1,029 259 209 106 55,074 1B lazeG 
Peoe 1,464 489 b,0o2 ZO0 202 718 11,274 JF¢0g6 
PSG: | 1. 766 hae Dig os SOL 291 124 35,996 21,340 
L366 . 1460S 645 perl 386 246 24 46,242) BSasioor 


(a) The figures 
ships built for 
being estimates 
figures for the 
and ships built 
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TABLZ NO. 4, 


aXRORTS - TOTAL 


| (a) 
(thousands of dollars) 


AID TO Tit UNITED STATS 


for the colony of Canada exclude coin and bullion, 
sale abroad, and short returns from inland ports, 
of unrecorded exports to the United States. 
Maritime colonies also exclude coin and bullion 

for sale abroad, and there does not appear to have 


The 


It seems 


been any attempt to estimate the unrecorded exports. 
legitimate to assume that for both regions efficiency in collecting 
trade returns increased during the period and much of the incentive 
to smuggling had been removed. 
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TABLE NO. 5 


POPULATION - WITH PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
Census Nova New Prince Hdward Maritimes 
Scotia Brunswick Island 
oa 000 @ 000 % 000 Go 000 % 
i 
1851 Oo) Oley 193.8 24.1 Ost JO e 535.0 51.4 
(Year 1848) 
1861 vous | 2906 252.0 50.4 80.9 29.0 664.4 24.6 
Le. Certue Live BOOGG Loe 0 94,0 LOwo 767.4 15.5 
1881 440.6 13.6 Ko 5 May Le so 108.9 15.8 87067 Lowe 
1891 450.4 Beek 321.9 -- - LOG e oe 880.7 Be) L 
1901 459.6 2.0 Mo Fo dl ep hy § LOBED -5.3 894.0 io 
1911 492.3 ed 551.9 6.35 93.7 “9.2 938.0 4.9 
1921 523,8 6.4 587.9 TO 88.6 -5.5 1,000.3 6G 
1931 Die mie 408.2 5.2 88.0 ~ .6 1, 009,7 29 
Upper and Lower Dominion 
Upper Canada Lower Canada Canada of 
Ontario) (Quebec) (Ontario and Canada 
guebec 
000 1) 000 jo 000 40 000 ja 
1851 902.0 95,5 890.3 DLigit ) dapeaeoe 5ByD 
esl tobe. «(4606 (1, d1 1.6) Ren Onn O0707 | SOud 
Beis att doaciss a wateue.elee (leek 368805 
Mee eek 9 1859! 1{359.0 «d4ad.,288.9 «=—16.8 | 4, bee oi Vee 
1891 2,114.3 G7) et SOeo On 1g OU eo 9.6 a OG owe Pe 
OGL 25a. 9 Bie. ees oo Ow Si tyi sake 6.4 Oyo tLe Alan eee 
Por ieee? Oo: Lo.8> 2,000.8 plan €yoou.s 16,5 T e000 54.17 
Mee 2 e5R7 16.1. 24S6Lle | Wh b,29409 16.8 8,787.9, ete 
foo Seo, 1750 (2, A748) | ee. 6505.9) 1981 110875. 8" eee 


eg 


j yercentages shown in 1851 are: for Nova Scotia, the increase 
eee to eee for New Brunswick, the increase from 1840 to 18513 
for Prince Edward Island, the increase from 1841 to 1848; for Upper 
Canada, the increase from 1842 to 1851; for Lower Canada, the increase 
from an estimate for 1842, based on the census of 1844, to the census 


of 1851. 
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PIG IRON PRODUCTION (a) 


(Long Tons) 


YEAR NOVA SCOTIA CANADA 
1889 19 ,008 23,144 
1893 41.493 49,953 
1899 27,768 91,913 
1900 25,119 86 ,228 
1901 134 938 244 979 
1902 211,825 319.555 
1903 179 ,684 265,969 
1904 146 ,864 270,941 
1905 233,048 469 ,023 
1906 281,257 534 295 
1907 327,193 582,110 
1908 314,859 563,245 
1909 308,375 676,037 
1910 312,756 714,997 
1911 348 ,430 819 ,228 
1912 379 459 905,881 
1913 428 ,632 1,008,006 
1914 202,725 699 ,254 
1915 375 246 815,871 
1916 419 692 1,043,979 
1917 421,560 1,045,071 
1918 371,313 1,067,456 
1919 254 ,542 819,447 
1920 296,869 973,568 
1921 151,543 593,829 
1922 120,769 382,967 
1923 277 654 879 ,822 
1924 177,078 593,049 
1925 201,795 570,766 
1926 250 ,238 757 317 
1927 249 ,549 709 ,697 
1928 302,756 1,037,727 
1929 310,801 1,080,160 
1930 212,636 747,178 
1931 101,393 420 ,038 
1932 30,697 144,130 
1933 118,514 227,317 
1934 133,360 404,995 
1935 208,002 599,875 
1936 257,158 678,672 


(a) The figures are available for each year from 1887 to 
the present, but prior to 1900 only the figures of highest 
production in year have been shown. 
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TABLE JO, 7 


EXPORTS OF APPLES FROM NOVA SGOTIA, (a) 
Annual Average 


Barrels 

1880-1885 S0yaC0 
1886-1890 83 5356 
1891-1895 118,552 
1896-1900 261,879 
1901-1905 377,220 
1906-1910 496,655 
1911-1915 786,633 
1916-1920 932,957 
1921-1926 1 2665172 
1928-1932 103 2p 0RL 
Year 1933 2,267,592 
wT 2oS4 1,669,162 

Wn) 1955 Lj oto, hee 

" 1936 (Estimate) 865,090, 


(a) The figures in this table up to 1926 are taken from 
Report of the Apole Marketing Enquiry Committee, Halifax, 


1927, p.% The later figures are from Annual Reports of 


the Department of Agriculture, Province Of Nova Scovla. 
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1920 
Lo9e1 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
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1951 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


APPENDIX - TABLE 10, 9_ 
NET VALUE OF PRODUCTIO; 


(Millions of dollars) 
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Nova New Proince 
Scotia Brunswick Edward 
? ~ ? 
185.3 LS.3 24,4 
130.3 86.0 18.9 
115.4 86.7 Aa? 
aU Os 5: 82.6 ey 
96.1 Povo ee 
94,8 Srok ao «kL 
124.2 20 A 20,0 
ans 86.9 po eT 
144.3 85.4 BO ed 
129.4 87.4 25.9 
109,8 74.1 15.4 
93.4 62.6 Nag aes 
10.9 54.1 LOO 
7264 48,1 LAG 
88,6 60.00 aha 
94.6 64.7 ao 


Maritime 
Provinces 


(a) 


Ontario Quebec 


Be ath pia Ama RS 


325.0 
ROD oe 
2LI WS 
211.5 
Le 2d 
205.0 
241.9 
200.1 
20268 
240.35 
LOD 
167i 
135.4 
Le od 
oop PR 
170,93 


(a) Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
For 1933, 1934 and 1935 the figures as published by the Bureau 


were adjusted to make them comparable with those for previous 


years. 


1,399.6 
1,116.0 
1,154.3 
L peices 
Lye 
Lebo 
L Ao laa 
ee Tome 
1,572.8 
1,658.4 
1,406.4 
1,093.3 

884.8 

883.2 
1,007.7 
1,124.6 


962.4 
735.4 
724.9 
744.9 
730.0 
12600 
869.6 
920.3 
I. Lo hekt 
1,049.5 
881.9 
695.6 
DOT ed 
926.8 


Canada 


3,681.9 
2,815.0 
2,939.3 
3,051.5 
3,018.2 
3,325.1 
3,640.4 
3,901.5 
4,122.5 
3,946.6 
3,335.6 
2,572.3 
2,104.9 
2,047.2 
2 4886 
2,580.1 


Survey of Production 
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1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
19351 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


Nova 


Scotia Brunswi ck 


138.2 
146.2 
163.1 
169 .0 
164.1 
142.0 
a5, 2. 
108.0 
118.3 
129.6 
139,7 


New 


107.8 
109.2 
113.9 
121.4 
115.8 
99.0 
80.3 
75.4 
81.4 
85.9 
95.2 
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(a) 


TABLE NO, 10 


THE NATIONAL INCOME 


Income paid out to Individuals 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Prince Edward Maritime 
Provinces 


2006 
24.2 
24.4 
24,6 
23.2 
1745 
14.4 
13.7 
14.5 
L500 
1735 


Island 


268.7 
279.6 
501, 4 
515.0 
303.1 
208.5 
209.8 
197.1 
214.8 
250 -8 
206 04 


Ontario 
1,552.8 
1,640.9 
OP Dee 
1,857.6 
1,711.4 
1,492.7 
4,197 3 
1,103.2 
1,197.5 
1,294.7 
1,420.7 


uebec 
927,6 
O/0 of, 
1,041.8 
1,101.9 
DRIS1L, 2 
881.1 
Woe 7 
652.8 
695.0 
749.5 
820.4 


Canada 

4,080.7 
4,246.2 
4,641.1 
4,718.6 
4,167.6 
5752550 
2,061.7 
2,652.35 
2,879.3 
5,116.5 
5,416.5 


(a) D. C. MacGregor, J. B, Rutherford, G. EB. Britnell, J. J. Deutsch, 
The National Income, 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations. 


A study prepared for the Royal Commission 
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TAB Lt 104) Li 


ee oe 


PRODUCTION (a) 
(In Long Tons) 


Steel Rails Steel Wire 


Steel Ingots 


Year Canada Tova Canada Yova Canada ova 
eee scotia Scotia Scotia 
1920 O61, 74a 227,848 195,011 

1921 AQapO0R. 266,170 755146 

1922 122,690') 125,866 140,014 

1923 881,533 297,842 206,861 63,081 172,379 31,384 
1924 659,767 LSo, 420° 2008710 The OSD AebOS,556 14,993 
1925 752,506 ZoLGooUe LOS s4 78 Sh Oe kao, Ta0 BOvoe9 
1926 TiO yale ZOUsOS5” 16676286 57,928 §“122,506 24,668 
1927 907,945 egi,Go? 255,685 108, S47 2°1267245 eye hee 
ee 128d, fio 3014783. 349,189 132,278 144,309 29,754 
1929 L337 0,024 AO7~O0Ge § 583,002 141,046 142,589 28,948 
1930 L,O009.,o738 BUGgDOR  Roashor 109,470 108,992 L¥,coe 
1951 672,109 LYa,ono 140,145 76,424 Wig Loo 11,099 
1932 359,546 68,630 45.090 716,589 9,105 
1933 O59 9900) 124,134 67,835 46,699 88,692 10,590 
1934 LO? s 0S 20056080 96,689 eae92o,. 175,595 28,269 
1935 941,527 2084769 109,196 56,000 50263 ,469 34,346 
1936 Eas Te VesOLe 116,192 66,404 206,185 35, 854 
LoS] 1,402, 882 427,104 717,6L8 59, 24009216, 1.54 106,499 


(a) Prior to the dates shown in this table, provincial figures 
are not readily accessible. 
and the Dominion figures for steel rails and for steel wire are 
Iron and Steel and 


taken from Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


Their Products but the Mova Scotia figures for steel rails and 


All the figures for steel ingots 


steel wire are taken from reports of the Department of Mines of 
that Province and are for the provincial fiscal years, whereas 
the Dominion figures are for the calendar years. 
1936 and 1937 have been supplied by Mr. Losee of the Doninion Bureau 
of Statistics, 
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TABLE WO, 12. 


(2) 


SHIPMENTS OF MBAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS 


Shipped tos (1935) 


Beef 
Veal 
Mutton and Lamb 
Pork 


Lard, Pure 
Lard, Compound 
Miscellaneous 


TOTAL 


Shipped from: 


Beef 
Veal 
Mutton and Lamb 
Pork 


Lard, Pure 
Lard, Compound 
Miscellaneous 


TOTAL 


ee ee ee ee 


Meat and Meat 
Products 
shipped: 

OR 


Froms 


Net Shipments 
To: 


es 


(1935) 


os 


Prince 
Hdward 
Island 


lbs. 


294,053 
360 

594 
97,837 


205,525 
301,783 


2,086,527 


2,986,279 


Prince 
Haward 
Island 

Sey: a 


4,900 
2,841 
5,900 

52,587 


6,926 


12,554 


Prince 
Hdaward 
Island 


lbs. 


2,986,279 


72,554 


2,913,725 


Nova 
Scotia 


lbs. 


13,632,183 
121,068 
546,324 

4,584,566 


1,726,704 
4,152,054 


6,951,649 


51,714,548 


Nova 
Scotia 


Lbs. 


112,961 
4,281 
3,401 

21.242 


6, 403. 


209,288 


NOVa 
Scotia 


lbs, 


31,714,548 


209,288 


31,505,260 


(a) See note following Table No. 13. 


New 
Brunswick 


LDS, 


6,594,682 
45.272 
90,334 

1,512,443 


1,622,049 
4,554,305 


5,244,186 


19,663,271 


New 
Brunswick 


lbs. 
2, O93: 

139,396 
SO tae 


452 


23,009 


246,751 


New 
Brunswick 


lbs. 


19,663,271 
246,751 


19,416,520 


ie = a ee 


Total 

Maritime 

Provinces 
lbs. 


20,520,918 
166,700 
637,052 

6,194,846 


3,554,278 
9,008,142 


14,282,162 


54,564,098 


Tota 

Maritime 

Provinces. 
lbs, 


117,861 
28,713 


525,090 


Total 
Maritime 


Provinces. 


lbs. 


54,364,098 


028,595 


53,835,505 
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TABLE NO, 13. 


SHIPMENTS OT LIVESTOCK 


Net Shipments from: (1935) 


Prince Nova New Total 

Kaward Scotia Brunswick Maritime 

Island _ | Provinces 

No. No. No. No. 

Cattle 1,405 Leook hig dod 10,399 
Calves yee? arg LeVGo 6,568 10,468 
Swine A Ok 468 ~(1,694) 3,591 
Sheep 934 Se 4,005 ig. 


SHIPMENTS FROM THE MARITINE PROVINCES 
TO OTHER PROVINCHS AND TO EXPORT MARKETS, (a) 


(Year 1935) 


Net Shipments Snipments to Total 

to Other Export 

Provinces Markets 

No, No. No, 

Cattle 260 L043 109 10,599 
Calves 9,290 Lae? 10,468 
Swine ~( 966 ) 4,357 3,591 
Sheep 4,401 1,410 Diy Olek 


te nt a a ee 


(a) The figures in Table No. 12 are taken from supplementary data 
supplied through the courtesy of Dr. T. W. Grindley, Chief Agricul- 
tural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, All the Nova Scotia 
figures shown in Table No. 12, “Shipments from" are for exports; 

all the Prince Hdward Island figures are for exports, except 4,155 
pounds of miscellaneous products; but, of the figures shown for 

New Brunswick, all the veal, all the mutton and lamb, 4,760 pounds 
of pork, and 18,839 pounds of miscellaneous products were shipped to 
quebec and Ontario, “Shipments to’, Table No. 12, and the Recapitu- 
tation, Table No. 12, are self-explanatory. Import figures, of course 
are not included as it is impossible to obtain information pertaining 
to the ultimate destination of goods of this kind brought into the 
country, and the data are modified slightly by the figures in Table 
Noe to. in Table No. 1S, as Dt Pebble No. 92, the figures exclude 
intra-maritime shipments. In compiling Table No. 13, the only deduc- 
tions that it was necessary to make for shipments into the Maritime 
Provinces from elsewhere in Canada were twenty head of cattle to 
Nova Scotia, and 115 head of cattle and 4,932 head of swine to 

New Brunswick. To contrast the export market with the market, in the 
rest of Canada for Maritime livestock, the figures in column four 

of Table 13, “Net Shipments from", are broken down into two classes; 
net shipments to other provinces in Canada and shipments to export 
markets, and are presented in the second part of Table No. 1s. Of 
the export figures, New Brunswick accounts for about 70%. of the 
cattle, Prince Edward Island for over 15%. of the calves and over 
90% of the swine, 2nd Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island account 
for all but one head of sheep. Because intra-maritime shipments are 
omitted, these tables ought not to be used as an index of any one of 
the Maritime Provinces. 
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TABLE NO. 14. 


PERCENTAGE OF THE VALUE OF NET PRODUCTION IN HACH 
INDUSTRY TO THE TOTAL NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION oF 
HAGH OF THE MARITIME PROVINCES, YHARS 1928 and 1934, (a) 


Prince Hdward Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Island 
1928 1934 1928 1934 1928 1934 

Agriculture S04 OL Woe Ou 20.06 19457 54.95 24,48 
Forestry Oeoo 4,81 6.95 8,48 26.19 22.61 
Fisheries Sel7 8.43 Gy 10 8.66 0, C6O Guay 
Mining aL PG 26.92 Pe aye OVOw 
Hlectric Power Oo Sie LO L482 4.71 ane 4.96 
Construction be O 7 14k jel oil Ba b6 5696 6.64 
Custom & Repair 0.87 deed 1,92 Ly Xe) ae00 PANG: 
Manufactures, n.e.S. 4.95 6.20 PACU Reon 19.98 28.96 


100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


EES | IE 


(a) The figures contained in this statement are taken from 
Survey of Production in Canada, published annually by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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Average, 

1925-29 
Year 
1929 
1930 
OS 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


Average, 

1925-29 
Year 
1929 
1950 
RIO 
1932 
1993 
1934 
1935 
1936 
7 O.7 


POTATORS - ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, 
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TABLE NO «16 : 


(000's omitted) 


Prince Hdaward 


Island 
Acreage Yield 
Cwt. 
42 4,481 
43 Sy 020 
46 4,799 
54 4,884 
58 Oe ow 
58 a, 160 
40 4,824 
oo 4,045 
a5 3,941 
Os Oy ay 
quebec 
Acreage Yield 
Cwt. 
LOL 13,666 
162 15,429 
166 oye 1, 
146 16.507 
153 Lio, 475 
Loa 13,444 
143 14,244 
128 bi,o08 
ion Leigoo 
L435 12,400 


Nova Scotia 


Acreage 


30 


ol 
one 
20 
a1 
rane 
22 
A 
al 
ae 


Ontario 
Acreage 


Lou 


148 
Og 
ay ge 
156 
158 
164 
149 
145 
151 


Owt. 


2,903 


2,872 
3,338 
1,946 
e528 
1, 866 
2,453 
2,086 
1,957 
1,185 


Yield 
Cwt. 


9,796 


8,484 
10,965 
12.048 

9,516 
oLTis 
11, 830 

7,878 

9,280 
10,090 


New Brunswick 


Acreage Yield 
Cwt. 
45 5,189 
ADS 4,646 
48 Sooo 
60 6.040 
48 33000 
47 5,594 
54 6;939 
44 Agooo 
45 55680 
50 557 
Canada 

Acreage Yield 
Cwt. 
552 44,747 
544 39,930 
Syd 48,241 
592 SE OUG 
Dee 39,416 
528 42,745 
569 48,095 
Ou SSO 2 
5OZ 39,614 
oO 45,047 
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TABLE NO.17 
MINERAL PRODUCTION 


NOVA SCOTIA 


YEAR 1928 YEAR 1937 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
000 $000 000 8000 
METALLICS: 
Gold (Fine oz.) 1G AS | 19.6 687 wa 
Silver (Fine oz.) 2. 28.1 1226 
Copper (1b.) 188.5 24.7 
Lead (1b) 435.7 Bawe 
Zine (1b) ope a 284.9 
2otval Metallics 26..7 L,O0SL eG 
NON~MiTALLICS: 
Fuels 
Coal (tons) 6,743.5 27,427.6 Vig tae 25,629.69 
Other Non-Metallics 
Gypsum (tons) dl Bats 1850.2 921.8 974.4 
Grindstones (tons) ; > 
Diatomite (tons) ee 4,2 15.4 
Quartz (tons) 7 4 28.0 A ey 14.4 
Silica Brick (M) i 69.2 race V2 Wg. 
Salt (tons) 19.6 1161.0 47.9 216.4 
Barytes (tons) Bao 
Total other Non- 
Metallics 2,072.8 1,541.8 
CLAY PRODUCTS: 
Brick (M) 9.0 Io. Osid 16.0 
Fireclay and other 
clay (tons) 2.6 Oy dee 348 
Hollow Blocks (tons) Lid 152.6 4.9 38.9 
Fireclay blocks and 
shapes due de 08 
Drain Tile (M) age oro eal: SG 
sewerpipe, copings, 
flue linings, etc. Lee 27 Se 
Other Slay Products 20 
Total Clay Products __ 496.6. in SOBs 
OTHER STRUCTURAL MATERIALS: 
Lime (tons) Sone L750 wget LSOeh 
Sand & Gravel (tons) 296.3 ie ain 2,955.2 1,452.9 
Stone (tons) fd Oe Ieee 2oGe 6 299.35 
Total Other Structural 
Materials 000.8 Qe 
GRAND TOTAL 50, 924.0 30, 50907 
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TABLE NO, 18 
MINERAL PRODUCTION 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


YEAR 1928 YEAR 1937 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
000 $000 000 $000 
METSLLICS=s 
Manganese Ore (tons) wa 26 
Total Metallics at AI) 
NON-METALLI CS: 
Fuels 
Coal (tons) Od et 869.1 SOL 1,134.7 
Natural Gas (M.cu.ft) 661.0 B24 57 Gis'7 283.9 
Petroleum Crude (bbls) 8.0 21.4 18.61 PASS: 
Total fuels 1,214.8 1,444.2 
Other Metallics: 
Gypsum (tons) TOs0 S0L.3 S669 DSi? 
Grindstones (Includ- 
ing Pulpstones)(tons) be6 S025 epee Maes 
Manganese, Bog (tons) 04 Bek 
Total Other Non-Metallics 5835.9 143,9 
CLAY PRODUCTS: | | 
Brick (M) 220 ie ih 4.5 66.9 
Fireclay & Other ; 
Clay (tons) gl 1.8 ay 
Hollow Blocks (tons) 26 4.6 
Fireclay blocks & shapes igs 8 
Drain tile (M) ot Lovo 
Sewerpipe, copings flue 
linings, etc. 04 
Pottery 3760 dh 
Total Clay Products toe Lege 


OTHER STRUCTURAL MATERIALS: 


Lime (tons) eS L308 19.9 150.4 
Sand & Gravel (tons) 491.5 G4..2 1,418.5 790.0 
Stone (tons) 46.3 143.0 555 LSaie0 


Total Other Structural ; 
Materials Se7e9 1,074.7 


GRAND TOTAL 2,198.9 | ASS ee 
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TABLE NO. 22 


CLAY PROLUCTS INDUSTRY - 1886-1936 


Production in five year averages. 


Nova Scotia New Brunswick Maritimes Canada 
Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent 
ot of of 
Value Domin- Value Domin- Value Domin- Value 
ion ion ion 
Total Total Tota) 
8 % $ I 9 I $ 


| 1,543,228 
2,313,595 
2,676,475 


Average 1886-90 (a) 6S 
Average 1891-95 (b) 745183 
Average 1896-1900(c) 130,728 


3.4 3.0 6.4 

3.8 B 9 5.2 

4.9 3.5 8.4 
Average 1901-1905 130,746 3.3 109,538 2.8 240,284 6.1 3,917,002 
Average 1906-1910 159,373 2.7 . 60,831 1.0 220,204 3.7 5,888,954 
Average 1911-1915 273,332 3.5. 51,492 0.7 324,824 4.2 7,845,312 
Average 1916-20 SAY, 606 7.404 596083, 9) 1u0 eie44)” 8.4 5,0Nei oes 
Average 1921-25 (a) 407,648 4.1 70,620 0.7 478,267 4.8 9,904,812 
Average 1926-30 484;830 4.2 111,554 1.0 596,384 5.211,682,090 
Average 1931-35 238,567 6.1 76,158 $50. 314,725 8.1 5,888,4¢0 
1936 355,254 10.2 102,256 2.9 457,510 13.2 3,471,027: 
1937 404,413 8.8 125,126 2.7 529,539 11.5 4,589,933 


(a) Four Year average only. Figures not available for N.S. 1889. 

(b) Average of two years only. " " y, tO NeGe les 
N.B. 1893-1895. 

(c) Average of three years only." : ' "Nase. Os 
N.B. 1896-97. 

(d) Average of four years only. " ‘ " " N.Ss 29ene 
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APPENDIX - TABLE NO. 24, (a) 


COAL RESOURCES OF NOVA SCOTIA 
(Including seams of one foot or over, to a depth of 4,000 feet.) 


Actual Reserve Probable Additional Total Reserves 
4 Reserve 
(Based on (Approximate 


actual thick- Estimate.) 


ness and 
extent. ) 
Area Metric Area Metric Area Metric 
od. Tons Odie Tons Sd. Tons 
Miles Miles Miles 
(000,000) (000,000) (000,000) 
Cumberland Countys 
Bituminous 60 682 5 250 GS ~ 932 
Colehester County: 
Bitumixous ~ = i at 1 1 
Pictou County: 
Bituminous yy 345 8 450 19 795 
Cannel ) 45 - - 45 
Antigonish County: 
Cannel = - L 20 if 20 
Richmond Countys 
Bituminous - ~ 4 y I 4. te 
Inverness Countys 
Bituminous, 
Land Area a 0 62 10 acs DO ro 84 
Submarine Area 4 86 3 i fe) EE Tog 
Cape Breton County: 

Land Areas 92.66 = 92.66 
Bituminous L,Ose - Lee 
Cannel 2 “ 5 

Marine - 3 
Mile Limit: 

Bituminous - ~ P6545" (4,060 16845 4,063 

Marine - 3 to 5 
Miless 
Bituminous - ~ ~ ~ 73 2,639 

TOTALS . L7S.AL “Boats Fae We ie eos 450,91 9,779 
Less quantity 
mined to and 
including 1936 ata eli Me 
25076 9,607 _ 


(a) This table has been prepared from figures contained in The Coal 
Resources of the World, an Inquiry made upon the Initiative of the 
Executive Committee of the XII International Geological Congress, Canada 
M15. Yol.it - Canada, by D. B. Dowling, FP.R.5.C. The deduction far 
coal mined to 1936 has been taken from the Annual Report on the Mines, 
Province of Nova Scotia, 1935, p.178. 1956 - p.<1d. 
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TABLE NO. 25 


COAL OUTPUT MARITIME PROVINCES 
1867-1937 5 Year Averages 
(Short Tons) 


Nova New Total 
Scotia Brunswick Maritimes 
Average 1867-70 654,544 
Average 1871-75 954,089 
Average 1876-80 927,071 
Average 1881-85 1,495,085 
Average 1886-90 1,919,741 teLos (a) 
Average 1891-95 2,525,078 6,872 2,001,944 
Average 1896-1900 2,867,554 8,058 2,910, O78 
Average 1901-1905 9,245,109 beay.57 5,261,296 
Average 1906-1910 6,262, 082 46,629 6,308,711 
Average 1911-1915 7,520,535 79,262 7,999, 797 
Average 1916-1920 6,257,029 LS7./7 67 6,444,796 
Average 1921-25 5,460,451 255,891 5,695,742 
Average 1926-30 6,774,508 202,07 1 B97 Oye 
Average 1931-35 De loegeo? 275,591 5,425,878 
1936 6,649,102 368,618 7,0L7, 760 
1937 (geet, (oo Do LyOoL 7,07, oo¢ 


(a) Four year average - figures for 1886 not available. 
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1937 
1936 
Average 
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Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
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TABLE NO. 26 


NOVA SCOTIA COAL - SALES TO THE UNITED STATES 


1931-35 
1926-30 
1921-25 


1916-20 
1911-15 
1906-10 
1901-05 
1896-1900 


1891-95 
1886-90 
1881-85 
1876-80 
1871-75 


1866-70 
1861-65 
1856-60 
1851-55 
1850 


SOURCE: 


Total 
sales 


Long 
Tons 


53371,966 
4,173,782 
5,517,410 
4,304,930 


5047, 531 
6,027,059 
5,047,894 
4.147785 
2,322,526 


1; 750; 300 
1,562,372 
1,219,777 
731,613 
743,872 


512,680 
472,788 
273,460 
206,506 
180 , 084 


United States 


Long 
Tons 


59,227 
38,184 
20,473 

121,035 


233,917 
409,254 
500,235 
735,402 
231,337 


41,669 
50,133 
82,957 
90, 682 

160,473 


279 , 308 
298 ,526 
141,648 
113,405 
117,173 


Sales 
to 
United States as 
per cent of Total 
Sales 
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TABL® NO.28 


NOVA SCOTIA COAL - DISTRIBUTION OF SALES 


RE I IS A ER RR AN EERE EEN Se 


Total Sales PERCENTAGE. TO: 


Long Tons Que bes 

O00"s Nova Maritime and (a) Export 
YEAR One ced ("comme Provinces - Ontario Markets 
1936 Doe 40.9 48.9 48.1 320 
L930 4,747 05 64% 453.8 90.2 5.0 
1934 Seog 2900 40.2 ou aee s) 2.8 
1933 A A 30 8 46,2 00.5 ome) 
1932 3,359 50eL 47.2 9.2 306 
1931 4,315 36 56 D540 42.5 4.0 
1930 Soon 39.0 9 an 41.9 320 
1929 5,748 O78 lg 44,1 4.5 
1928 Dy Dae 37.4 49.7 44,4 569 
Bae, 5,948 tee 49.1 41.4 9.5 
1926 5,090 4.2.7 SDiaid 38.9 308 
1925 2,390 49.7 67.0 alee Sie 
1924 4,448 45.20 5S 55.95 009 
1923 5,504 4358 66.35 2968 10.5 
1922 5,962 4228 08.9 28.0 ise 
Loe. 4,715 4.7 4. 68.1 19.2 12.7 
1920 Dye D766 7inO 4,17 18.3 
1919 4.5459 65" 82.6 747 9.7 
1918 4,613 65.4 86,2 209 10.9 
1917 5,143 64,9 Sea D9 11.4 
1916 95955 96.7 Vie 1928 12.1 
LOLS Delay 43.0 04.9 01.8 Lae0 
1914 6,164 40.1 Det 38 .6 8.7 
1913 6,478 44.41 5 a ee 5569 10.6 


SOURCE: Nova Scotia Department of Mines Reports. 


(a) Ontario is included with Quebec because in the provincial 
statistics indirect shipments are not taken account of, 
and direet shipments to Ontario were not large. 
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